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ABSTRACT 

This document is a curriculum module on the theme of 
tolerance for upper elementary and middle school students. The 
lessons provide opportunities for students to develop knowledge about 
issues and events of intergroup relations, increase student aWf-sreness 
of the dynamics of intolerance, and help students build si framework 
for developing their thinking about these issues* The module is 
divided into five sections. Section 1 is an invitation for all 
teachers to reflect on a personal commitment to create a classroom 
where it :.s safe to discuss issues of tolerance, where all viewpoints 
are addressed and heard. A sample letter to parents is included. In 
section 2, "Language and Permission," students perform a skit, 
explore the challenges of defining tolerance, and reflect on the 
positive and negative power of words. This section is especially 
helpful in creating a classroom environment of trust. In section 3 
students look at how hurtful racial and religious intolerance is, 
personally as well as on a global level. In the fourth section 
students begin to identify disrespect in their own lives and practice 
ways to develop a more respectful approach. In section 5, "The United 
Nations and Rights," the students look at what an international 
organization has said and done about dignity, respect, and human 
rights on a global scale. In section 6 students identify agents of 
change and then reflect on how they, individually, can change when 
intolerance appears. The last section is a list of age appropriate 
selected resources on the United Nations. (DK) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Welcome to WR: Lessons on Equal Wo rth and Di^tv, the Unite4_Nati0JlS_aild 
Human Rights, a curriculum module on the theme of tolerance for upper elementary and middle 
school students. 

The lessons provide opportunities for students to develop knowledge about issues and events of 
intergroup relations, increase student awareness of the dynamicss of intolerance, and help students 
build a firamewoik for developing their thinking about these issues. 

In Section I, Teacher to Teacher, there is a special invitation for all of us as teachers to reflect 
on our own committment to creating and maintaining a classroom that is a safe place for students to 
discuss issues of tolerance bodi on a personal as well as conununity level, whether local or globaL 
There is also a challenge to us as educators that all viewpoir*ts are addressed and heard, and that 
students be free to express their own thoughts and feelings in a respectful and caring atmosphere. 
In this section, there is a sample Letter to Parents, inviting them to be partners in looking at the 
issues of tolerance in the student environments and beyond. 

In Section n. Language and Permission, students perform a skit, explore the challenges of 
defining tolerance, and reflect on the positive and negative power of words. This section is 
especially helpful in creating a classroom environment of trust In Section HI, Hating and 
Hurting, students look very carefully how hurtful racial and religious intolerance is, both in tlieir 
own personal and school environments as well as on a global level. 

In Section IV, Respect, students begin to identify disrespect in their own lives and practice ways 
to develop a more respectful approach. In Section V, The United Nations and Rights, the 
students look at what an international organization has said and done about dignity, respect and 
human rights on a global scale. In Section VI, Change^ students identify agents of change and 
then reflect on how they, individually can change when intolerance appears in their own fives, or in 
their conmiunity, nation, or world. 

The final Section has a list of Selected Resources, with special attention to materials that are age 
appropriate on the United Natioas. 

As Curriculum Coordinator of the Educating for Peace Project I would like to thank teacher- 
author, RoAnne EUiott, for her creative, energetic and sensitive lessons. As primary writer, 
RoAnne translated the writing team's vision into a curriculum. A special thank you to members of 
that team, Minne^olis Public School teachers Dorothy Hoffman and Susan Gonzalez, University 
of Minnesota Education Professor, Walter Enloe, and St Paul Academy-Summit Schools teacher. 
Ken Simon. 

Special appreciation go to the following who made the completion of this project possible. Interns 
Dan Meier and Cris Obst assis&l in innumerable ways from computer help through research. 
Melanie Smith gave us valuable assistance in preparing the copy for printing. The United Nations 
Association of Minnesota provided office space and advise through the members of the Cxirriculum 
Development Project Education Conmiittee. Jim Muldoon of UNA-USA provided leadership and 
support in the fundraising for, and the production of the module. 

Special thanks to the Otto Bremer Foundation and the Weyerhaeuser Family Foundation for 
providing grant money to produce the curriculum. 

Mary Eileen Sorenson, Curriculum Coordinator 
Educating for Peace Project 
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SECTION I 
Teacher to Teacher 



THERE ARE ALL KINDS OF PEOPLE IN OUR WORLD. 
AMONG US WE HAVE DIFFERENT BELIEFS, ABILITIES, 
PREFERENCES, AND WAYS OF SEEING THINGS. 
WE EXPRESS OURSELVES DIFFERENTLY, 
EAT DIFFERENT FOODS, CREATE DIFFERENT WAYS 
OF LIVING AND HAVE DIFFERENT IDEAS 
ABOUT WORK AND PLAY. 

WE NEED TO ACCEPT THIS GREAT DIVERSITY AS A GIFT, 
AN OPPORTUNITY FOR EACH OF US TO GROW INTO 
THE BEST POSSIBLE HUMAN BEING. 

TO BE TOLERANT IS TO BELIEVE IN 
THE DIVERSITY AMONG US AS A 
LIFE ENRICHING POSSIBILITY FOR EACH OF US. 

RoAnne Elliott 
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An Invitation and Challenge 
to You as Educator 



This collection of lessons, entitled, WE: Lessons on Equa l Worth and Dignity, the 
United Nations, and Human Rights , is foruse with students in the upper elementary and 
middle school grades. The following represent some important ideas to consider as you plan to use 
these materials: 

Many of the lessons involve students talking together in pairs or small groups, and then 
sharing in the large group. Students need the vocabulary and permission to discuss the issues 
fully. 5i settings where discussions of race, ethnicity, religion and other sensitive subjects are 
frequent and engaged in freely, students will see these lessons as familiar and nothing out of the 
ordinary. But in some settings, the material in this curriculum may cause discomfort, 
reluctance and silence. Your role in those cases would be to encourage and be patient 

One way to encourage discussion is to define the group tasks very clearly and narrowly, keep 
the discussion groups very small, be sure that each group has at least one student who speaks up 
readily, allow plenty of time for small group discussion before asking students to share ideas with 
the whole class. 

It is assumed sometimes that if students are in an integrated school environment, that they already 
know and understand the issues presented here, or that they possess an advanced level of tolerance 
for diversity. Or that this kind of learning is less relevant for students in highly homogeneous 
school settings. 

These lessons were written with the idea that all students in all types of communities could 
beneHt from, and indeed need tolerance education. It will be necessary for you to 
consider the needs of the group and to adjust the lessons accordingly. 

Students need to be informed and given opportunities to think about and discusss tolerance, 
freedom and rights in a way that is relevant to their own experience. Whenever possible the 
learning experience should be personal with a recognizable bearing upon events and 
conditions in the lives of your students. 

The lessons encourage students to respond to ideas and questions in terms of that which they know 
and expect in their own environment. Your awareness of diversity issues which exist in 
the school and community, will enable you to tailor the learning activities so that students can 
examine and respond to those issues. Occasionally, there are suggestions for other examples to be 
used in the lesson. Fell free to create your own or with your students create scenarios most 
appropriate to reach the objectives of the leSvSon. 

Joumaling is an important part of the work that students are expected to do with these lessons. 
Your frequent and personal responses to each student's journal entries, will encourage students to 
reflect on their learning and observations. 

Teaching about tolerance is not preaching about it. It is very important that young people begin 
to understand the full range of choices that they have as they develop ideas, beliefs and patterns 
of action. They must also understand the possible outcomes, consequences and ramifications of 
their choices. It is the work of all of the institutions within which our children interact, to help them 
learn these thmgs. 
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There is disagreement among educators about the degree to which we can eliminate intolerant 
attitudes from our students, or even whether that is an appropriate challenge for our schools. But 
we all agree as educators that we do have a responsibility to inform and stimulate 
thought, action and growth in our young people. It is also our rcsponsiblity to help 
students uiquire about the results of intolerance as recorded in history, and to imagine the 
possiblity of a world free of injustice. 

This curriculum module endeavors to present information and ideas for students as they make their 
choices and develop their values. What role has racism played historically, fojid what has that to 
do with our daily life experience?) How has intolerance affected individual men, women and 
children, and their communities? How would the USA be different today had intolerance not been 
a factor in its development? It is our challenge as teachers to bring these questions to light so that 
young people will consider them as they make their own decisions about tlie paths they will 
follow. 

The goal is that students begin to formulate the questions relevant to their personal lives. How 
does my failure to communicate with people of that group affect my life and the life of my 
community? Does my avoidance of people I consider different enhance or deter ii\y progress, my 
potential and that of my community? How am I affected when someone else suffers injustice? How 
can I empower myself to make important changes? Who are my mentors and positive role models 
for this kind of growth? 

Please use these materials to help students develop both cognitively and affectively 
regarding tolerance. Our young people need knowledge, insight, fact and empathy to ask the 
pertinent questions. They need the ability to see themselves as having acHve, useful parts to play in 
an interdependent and richly diverse community. This knowledg,and Uiese insights, facts, feelings 
and abilities are tools our young people will use to address intolerance in their own environment 
and beyond. 



RoAnne Elliott 



"To be tolerant 
is to believe In the diversity among us 
as a life enriching possibility for each of us." 

RoAnne Elliot 

Dear Parents 

Your son or daughter is about to begin a curriculum entitled We: Lessons on 
Equal Worth and Dignity, th e United Nations and Human Rights . The 

purpose of the materials is to inform and give students the opportunity to 
think about and discuss tolerance, fr eedom, and rights in a way that is 
relevant to their own experience. 

The primary focus of the curriculum is, however, an exploration of tolerance 
and intolerance. The topic is looked at historically as well as relative to 
issues current today. It is also looked at from a very personal level, with 
activities designed to help students assess how issues of tolerance or 
intolerance affect them personally. This focus will take students into 
territory possibly never before entered in the classroom. 

In asking your understanding and support of this curriculum it is important to 
know that its goal is not one of indoctrination or support of one value or 
attltudp over another. To be tolerant does not suggest the identification 
with, or condoning of, another belief or lifestyle, but rather to recognize 
and respect other's beliefs, practices, etc. without necessarily 
agreeing or sympathizing. The curriculum will allow students to clarify, 
vocalize, and discuss their own thinking as well as hear the thinking of their 
classmates on a variety of issues related to tolerance/intolerance. We Invite 
you to keep apprised of the issues being discussed in the classroom so that 
they can also be discussed at home and so that students can learn how you, 
the most Important adults In their lives, think relative to them. 

Please feel free to ask any questions you may have about the unit at its 
beginning and throughout its course. Clear communication between parent, 
student, and school Is necessary to ensure the success of this study. Thank 
you, in advance, for your interest and support. 
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SECTION II 
Language and Permission 



The lessons in this section are meant to get students acquainted with the type of material that will be 
presented, to focus upon vocabulary, and to set a tone for study (lots of questioning, few 
absolutely right or wrong answers, controversy, freedom to express opinions, and plenty of 
opportunity to work together). 



Lesson 1 An Invitation to Learn 

A 'play' or dialogue among students 
on the subject of tolerance, 
to be read aloud- 



Lesson 2 The Tolerance Continuum 

Defines the terms 'tolerance' and intolerance', 
and allows students to make determinations 
regarding tolerance levels. 



Lesson 3 The Words That Hurt 

Lets students expose and defuse tiie 'hurt' words. 



LESSON 1 
AN INVITATION TO LEARN 

**The only way for us 
to help ourselves is to help others 
and to listen to each others^ stories.** 

Elie Weisely Holocaust Survivor 



Objective: 

Young people will 

* share their perceptions of tolerance levels and race relationships in their schools and 
community through a skit and discussion. 

Materials: 

* Handout #1 Student Dialogue on Tolerance (a skit), p. 7 
Set Induction: 

This is an introduction for students to the issues addressed by this lesson. It is a skit (see Handout 
#1 Student Dialogue on Tolerance) involving young people sharing their perceptions of 
tolerance levels and race relationships in their schools and community. There arc 13 speaking 
parts. Select students to take those parts and have each vear a name tag showing name, grade and 
raceme thnic group. 

Explain to the students that the purpose of reading the skit is to put them in the frame of mind for 
studying the issues presented in the lessons. After the skit, students will discuss what they have 
learned and explore possibilities for their own school and community. 

Time: 1-2 class periods 

Learning Sequence: 

1. Arrange the room so that there is a fishbowl effect-small group of readers are in a circle 
surrounded by the rest of the class. 

2. Have readers present skit. 

3. Closure discussion: 

* What did the reporter learn about tolerance and about the community? 

* What did you learn, in light of the skit, about yourself, your school, community and 
about tolerance? 

* What did you leam that might be possible to do for you to do in your school and 
community? 
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Handout #1 
Student Dialogue on Tolerance 



by RoAnne Elliott 



Teacher Note: You and your students may be aware of diversity issues which exist in your 
school or community. Adjust this skit accordingly. Recent examples are the treatment of Moslems 
and Arab merchants in Minnesota during the GulS War; the controversy surrounding the building 
of a Buddhist temple in a Twin City suburb and the difficulties of a Spanish-speaking police officer 
in Willmer, MN among his own colleagues. 

Setting: A high school classroom. A newspaper reporter has gathered a group of students, 
grades 6 -10, from several schools in this middle sized, culturally diverse community. The reporter 
has asked the students to discuss their perceptions of their town and their schools in terms of 
progress toward multi-cultural understanding and tolerance. 

The reporter moderates the discussion. (The students volunteered to be involved after hearing that 
the reporter was looking for a group to interview on Uiis topic. The students don't know one 
another. Only Roger and Jen go to the same school.) 



Cast: 




The newspaper reporter 


Jason 


9tii grader, black 


Tara 


6tii grader, white 


Lili 


8tii grader, Latina 


Joanie 


10th grader, black 


Mary 


6th grader, white 


Josh 


8 th grader, white 


Linda 


7th grader, Asian 


Jen 


9tii grader, black 


Roger 


10th grader, white 


Lara 


6th grader, white 


Andrew 


8tii grader, black 


Michael 


7th grader. Native American 


Tess 


7tii grader, black 



(As the scene opens the students are sitting in tiie circle listening to tiie reporter. They might be a 
little uncomfortable because tiiey don't know each other. They watch as the reporter gets tiie tape 
recorder set up.) 

Reporter: Let me begin by tiianking all of you for agreeing to be part of tiiis special gatiiering. As 
you know weVe here to talk about how our town is doing with a broad range of diversity issues, 
that is, how well people accept differences in their classmates and neighbors. 

I must tell you, I first got tiie idea to do tiiis interview after listening to the mayor of our town 
speak glowingly about how wonderfully multi-cultural we are, and how well we all get along. 
Some of you may know tiiat tiie mayor appointed a commission to study diversity and its impact in 
our town. The mayor said on TV tiiat according to tiie findings of her commission, our city is a 
model of multi-etiinic understanding and co-operation. She said tiiat tiiere is littie or no tension 
between tiie many cultures and races living in our city, and tiiat tiiere is equal opportunity for all 
and respect and appreciation of all cultures. 
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I did a little research and discovered that the commission had neglected to find out what young 
people in our city had to say about all of diis. So, I thought before we go patting ourselves on the 
back for being the perfect multi-cultural city, that we had better let people hear what students in our 
city have to report. Maybe it'll be just like the mayor's commission report, or maybe it will be 
different 

So let's begin. Everyone who agrees with the mayor that there really are no serious diversity 
problems affecting people's lives in our city, say aye. 

(There is complete silence as die kids look around the circle at each other.) 

Reporter: No one agrees widi the mayor? Well, let's get down to the specifics. What do you say 
Jason— what do you think the mayor should know? 

Jason: Well, all I can say is, those people on the mayor's commis-^ion never came to check out 
my school, or my neighborhood. 

Tara: Yeah, mine neither. If they had, they would have ended up with a different report. 

Reporter: Well, explain, you guys. What would the commission have discovered at your 
schools? 

Jason: My school is like a war zone. The lines are drav«i and there is trouble whenever someone 
tries to cross over. And a lot of die trouble comes from the neighborhoods. It doesn't start in 
school. It just gets played out there. 

Lili: In my school there is lots of racial stuff happening, and most of it goes on without the 
teachers' knowing about it 

Tara: My school isn't that bad, but there have been some yelling fights between whites and 
blacks. But the teachers get involved right away and try to straighten things out. 

Joanie: Well, that's because you're in an elementary school. Older kids aren't gonna run to the 
teachers whenever someone calls you a name. So the teachers don't know what's going on, and 
some of them don't respond even when diey witness an incident involving race. Some teachers are 
scared of that kind of stuff. 

Mary: I go to an elementary school and there are lots of racial problems that the teachers don't 
know anything about They always make us do these activities that are supposed to teach you to 
communicate with people of different cultures. The classes go fine, but outside of class, in the 
lunches, at recess, and out at die buses after school is where die problems happen. 

Reporter: Well, it seems that there are some problems in some of the schools. I was interested in 
what you said, Jason, about trouble starting in the neighborhoods. Can anyone share some 
examples of intolerance or prejudice diat start in die neighboriioods and gets played out in school? 

Josh: It seems like the inside of my school is a mirror of my neighborhood. I'm sure most people 
would say that we have no racial problems at my school. There are very few minority kids, and 
they pretty much stick together. That's exactiy the way it is in my neighborhood. We stay separate. 
In my neighborhood some of the whites say bad things about the minority people. In school, its 
the same—some of the white Idds are always saying prejudiced tilings. I think that staying separate 
and speaking in prejudiced ways, is sometiiing we learn in our community that we bring to school. 

Linda: I can give an example of prejudice in my neighboriiood against retarded people. Almost 



everyone in my neighborhood went on a protest march to keep a group home for retarded adults : 
out of our neighborhood. No one seemed worried about race or religion of the people, just that 
they were retarded. 

Jason: What were they scared of? 

Linda: They thought the retarded people might hurt little kids and act wild. My parents were more 
worried about the value of our house going down if the group home opened near us. 

Jen: That's too bad, because all the kids in your neighborhood have learned a lesson in prejudice- 
that people with disabilities are bad for the community. 

Reporter: Jen, what about your school? Is there any evidence of intolerance ihere? 

Jen: Yeah, some, but we get along pretty well. The kids in my school come from a pretty mixed, 
middle-class, tolerant neighborhood. 

Roger: I disagree, Jen. We go to the same school and I do see some problems-namely that the 
Southeast Asian kids that are learning English are really ignored and isolated at our school. I think 
that whenever the subject of race comes up, everyone assumes that the discussion is going to 
involve black people and white people. That bothers me cause it seems like we don't think other 
races are important enough to discuss. 

Reporter: Interesting point, Roger. Lara, what's happening at your school? 

Lara: My school is pretty weU integrated, but no one really causes problems. Most of the fights 
seem to be between people of the same race. One thing that really bothers me is that the kids who 
use offensive racial names are black. Tliey say 'nigger' all the time to each other. If we did that 
we'd be in big troubie-everyone would say we were being racist. I wish we could wipe out racist 
words completely: 

Andrew: I think that the offensive words are the least of our problems. It goes much deeper than 
that I think the schools are set up to serve regular white kids and if you're not in that group, 
you're probably gonna have problems. 

Michael: Hey, the whole society is set up that way. Haven't you noticed that whites have the best 
of everything. That's why they think they're better than us. 

(Some of the kids seem uncomfortable, shifting in their chairs, and avoiding eye contact with each 
other.) 

Reporter: Andrew, you said schools are set up for 'regular' white kids. What did you mean by 
the word 'regular'? 

Andrew: You know, 'regular', no problems, no handicaps, perfect parents, plenty of money. 
(Roger interrupts with some intensity.) 

Roger: Andrew, you just described a TV sit-com kid. There are no real people who don't have 
problems. I think that's a stereotype of white kids. 

You would probably think of me as a 'regular' white kid, but I feel very out of place in my school 
most of the time. I don't think you have to be minority or handicapped to feel that way. 

Reporter: Tess, you look like you would like to jump in with a comment. 
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Tess: Vm just sitting here thinking that I hope high school is better than junior high when it 
comes to kids being prejudiced. And I'm not just talking about white kids being prejudiced against 
other races. I'm mixed, my family is interracial and that was never a problem til I got to junior 
high. I always had all kinds of friends and being bi-racial was never a big deal. Suddenly in 7th 
grade it seems to be the most important thing about me. And guess who puts the most pressure on 
me-the black kids. They accuse me of trying to be white when I hang around with my white 
friends. They really make an issue of it I want to go to a school where it doesn't matter what race 
you are, where you can just be yourself. 

Joanie: There is no place where race doesn't matter. People always pay attention to it, but it 
doesn't have to be a problem. 

Lara: What about religion? Im Jewish and I know there is prejudice against certain religions in 
this city. Recently I found out that my best friends are prejudiced against Jews. We were going on 
a field trip. On the bus a bunch of us were sitting with the teacher taking turns telling riddles and 
jokes. After a while my best friend told a joke making fun of Jewish women. Everyone laughed, 
and then she told another. I think the teacher noticed that I wasn't laughing and that my face was 
i^d. Just as my friend was about to tell a third joke, the teacher told her that those jokes could be 
considered offensive, and that some Jewish people might get upset if they heard them. My friend 
said, "Weil then, some Jewish people shouldn't take themselves so seriously." That really hurt my 
feelings. The teacher asked my friend where she had heard the jokes. She said her dad had told 
them to her. 

Roger: That's awful, but it happens a lot. Its just a lack of understanding, a lack of sensitivity, 
and sometimes people just don't care how others feel. It's as if they think, "Hey, that person's not 
like me, so who cares..." 

Reporter This might be a good place to interrupt and ask what if anything can the school do to 
help kids develop the sensitivity and understanding that they may not be learning at home? 

Jason: I think the school should give kids plenty of chances to be in groups working together, 
but it has to start when the kids are very young, so they'll get vsed to being with people who are 
different. 

Josh: Do you really think just being around different people will make people more tolerant when 
at home they are taught to mistrust or even hate others? 

Joanie: I see your point. Josh, and I agree with you. You can't just get the kids together and 
expect big changes, but it is a start. 

Mike: I think the school should have strict rules against jokes that make fun of people for any 
reason, and aU forms of prejudiced language. 

Tara: But rules can't make you more tolerant. You just try not to get caught breaking the rules, 
but you still break them. 

Lili: I think the teachers should set an example by not putting up with offensive behavior or 
speech. 

Jason: Maybe there should be required classes in tolerance and how to be more understanding of 
people who do things differently or have different values than you. 

Andrew: I don't think school can change what a person learns in his family. 
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Roger: You might be right, but don't you think efforts should be made anyway? 



Tess: I do. I think anything that makes people think is worthwhile. 

Reporter: Thank you very much for sharing your perspectives with me. I do think the mayor 
and her commission will be interested to hear what they missed. Maybe the next time they conduct 
an official study, they'll remember to include the insights of young people. 

The End 
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LESSON 2 
THE TOLERANCE CONTINUUM 

*'One of the biggest lies out there 
is that no matter what race or religion you are^ 
it doesnU matter. Now that's a lie, and we all know it. 
If we don't talk about these problems and take them on, 
they're going to get much, much worse/* 

Spike Lee, Filmmaker 



Objectives: 

Students will 

* formulate definitions for the words, tolerance and intolerance. 

* practice determining level of tolerance shown by people in hypothetical situations. 

* evaluate their own levels of tolerance with h^oothetical situations. 

Materials: 

* Tolerance Continuum (see below) 

* Handout #2 Special Interests Groups, p. 14 

* Handout #3 Situations to Analyze, p. 15 

* Journals 

Time: 1 class period 

Set Induction: 

Display the following: 

A CONTINUUM 



INTOLERANCE TOLERANCE 

Learning Sequence: 

1. Ask students for ideas on the meaning of the displayed words, and record their ideas. Give 
simple definitions of the words using language students used in their responses. It is important to 
have broad definitions, and not limit discussion to racial intolerance for example. 

2. Have students write these definitions in tlieir journals. (Example: tolerance -a person's feeling 
that it's all right for others to be different and hold opinions and beliefs that are different than his or 
her own; intoierance-a person's feeling that they cannot be accepting of differences. 

3. Stress with students that the words represent broad concepts. Explain that the 
words are displayed on a line to show that attitudes can rest at any point on the line from absolutely 
intolerant (rigidly unaccepting) to completely tolerant (openly accepting). 

4. All of us have various levels or degrees of tolerance depending on the topic at hand, or the 
situation with which we are confronted. 

Demonstrate the continuum idea by marking the line to show someone's tolerance levels for two 
different issues. (Example: The same person might be very tolerant of personal style differences 
but much less tolerant of religious differences. 
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Ask students to copy the model of the Tolerance Continuum into their journals. 

5. Distribute the Handout #2 Special Interest Groups, p.l4. Have the students work in small 
groups, one special interest group per small group. 

Explain to the class, that the groups represented on the list would be considered controversial in 
various large segments of the population of our country. As a way of trying to understand the idea 
of tolerance, we will attempt in our groups to determine our own levels of tolerance for the groups, 
their causes, and their rights to speak out on their issues. 

Direct the groups to read the directions and discuss the questions 1-4 (on Handout #2 Special 
Interest Groups) in regard to their special interest group. Share with class. 

6. Have student groups respond to question 5 on handout. Encourage the students to discuss 
issues fully. Allow time for full class sharing after worksheets are complete. 

7. Have each student mark A through G on the continuum to show the level of tolerance tliey have 
for the existence of the various groups on the handout 

8. Assign Handout #3 Situations to Analyze, p. 15. Though students should be expected to 
complete the work individually, encourage students to discuss the ideas as they work. 

8. Journal: Write about what you learned about your own tolerance for various issues while doing 
this lesson. Guide questions might be: How am I tolerant? How am I intolerant? What did I learn 
about my varying degrees of tolerance? 
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Handout #2 
A Sample List of Special Interest Groups 

Each group on this sheet is, or has been, involved in controversy because of its position on an 
issue or issues. 

A. an organization promoting the idea of white supremacy 

B. an organization promoting the legalization o. Tiarijuana 

C. an organization promoting leniency for those convicted of drunk driving 

D. n organization promoting greatly increased benefits for families receiving welfare 

E. an organization advocating the purchasing of products made in USA 

F. an organization promoting the death penalty for the most serious crimes 

G . an organization promoting the institution of a restrictive dress code for students in American 
public schools 

For your organization, think about what the organization stands for, discuss questions 1-4 m your 
group, and write your group's response on the sheet. Then discuss question 5 and write a 
response. 

QUESTIONS TO ANSWER ABOUT EACH ORGANIZATION 

1. Does this group have the right to exist? Explain. 

2. Should this group be allowed to speak at an assembly at your school? (or other community 
settings?) Explain. 

3. If the community center was presenting a kind of fair with booths to give information about 
various service organizations, support groups, and clubs should this group be allowed to have 
a booth at the fair? 

4. Is it possible to disagree with someone's point of view, but still support their right to promote 
their point of view? 

DISCUSSION POINTS 

1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. Respond to this statement: Supporting the ideals of a group which promotes ethnic hati'ed is a 
different matter than supporting that group's right to have and express their beliefs. 
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Handout #3 
Situations to Analyze for Tolerance 



Read Situations 1 and 2. Discuss. Then indicate the degree of tolerance being shown by the 
speaker in each situation. 

1. Our family believes that racism is immoral. We believe in the equality of all people. Today my 
friend came over wearing a t-shirt that had a very hateful message about black people. I was 
shocked to realize that his opinions differ so much from mine. I told him that the message on his 
shirt was like a slap in the face to me and that he wasn't welcome in my home wearing it! (You are 
to mte the speaker reaction.) 

TOLERAI r INTOLERANT 

What would you do in a similar situation? Your whole family feels very strongly about an issue, 
and your friend openly expresses the opposite point of view. Write your reaction. 



Now rate your reaction on the Tolerance Scale: 

TOLERANT INTOLERANT 



2. Jack, our new youth group leader is great. He's really enthusiastic, obviously likes teens and is 
a great organizer. After having a couple of people in tiie job who really weren't suited for it, all the 
kids and parents were tiirilled when Jack came along. Maybe that's part of tiie reason Uiere was 
such an extreme reaction when we found out that Jack is gay. Some parents went right to the 
church board and tried to get him fired. A lot of kids dropped out of the group. My parents asked 
me how I felt about staying in the group. I told tiiera I wanted to stay in if a few of my friends also 
stayed. I'm not all that worried about Jack being gay. He seems like a decent person. I think it 
would be a shame if the group broke up just when we finally got a good leader. 

TOLERANT INTOLERANT 

Put yourself in tiie speaker place. Someone you trust and like belongs to a group Uiat is feared or 
despised by some in your community. What would you do? Write your ^ /action. 
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How much tolerance would you probably show. Indicate by mai'king your initial on the Tolerance 
Scale. 

TOLERANT INTOLERANT 



Read Situations 3 and 4 . They are not complete. Write an ending for each one. Write an ending 
that is reflective of tolerant attitudes for one situation, and mtolerant attitudes for the other. 

3. All of the kids at our school hate war (or so we thought). As we were planning an anti- war rally 
where we could speak out against war, some kids came up to us and said they thought die rally 
should be for speaking out for or against war. 



4. I'm on the special events committee for the middle school. We are having a problem planning 
the spiing dance, our biggest dance of the year and a major fund raising activity. Two kids on die 
committee want Uie dance to have rap music only. The rest of us are against that-we want a 
mixture of different kinds of music. The two kids who want rap accused us of being racist, and are 
threatening to lead a boycott of the dance if we don't give in. They are pretty popular kids who 
have a lot of powerful friends in this school, so we are very worried that a boycott could ruin the 
dance. The principal said Uiat if we can't settie it, she'll just cancel the dance. 
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LESSON 3 
WORDS THAT HURT 



"Sticks and stones can break my bones, 
but words can break my heart/* 

Fciksaying 



Objective: 
Students will 

* identify words that are used to hurt. 

Materials: 

* Sheet of chart paper 

* Journals 

* Many small, word-card-size pieces of paper of one color 

* 3 or 4 pieces of paper of a different color 

* 1 envelope 

* Pen or Marker 

Time: 2 class periods 
Note to Teacher: 

It is important that the teacher read the notes in the Teacher to Teacher Section (p. 1) in 
prepai'ation for this lesson. This lesson will be most effective if the teacher can establish a climate 
within which students have the freedom to fully explore the power of assaultive language. But the 
students freedom to chose not use offensive words must adso be respected. Tlie goal of tlie 
lesson is to realize how hurtful words can be whether it is the word itself or how it is used. 

Set Induction: 

Display any 'hurt word' of the teacher's choosing at top of sheet of chart paper. It should be a 
word that is commonly used by the students. 

Engage group in a discussion of the word and its impact: (as students respond, list comments on 
the chart paper beneath the word.) 

* Why is the word used? What seems to be its main purpose? 

* Does its meaning change according to the situation and people involved? 

* Is it obvious when the word is used to hurt someone? 

* What are some reactions you would expect if you used this word to a family member, 
teacher, friend, another student, stranger in store, police officer, etc.? 

* Are there times when you've thought of using this word, but then thought better of it, 
and said something else, or nothing at all? 

* Lets get a count of how many people here have used the word to hurt, insult or anger 
someone. 

Allow students to thoroughly explore ideas connected to the word and to draw from personal 
experience for responses. Ask for other comments that should be added to the sheet about the 
word. 
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Learning Sequence: 1. Put students into small groups. Explain that they are going to explore 
the power of words like the one just examined-words used to hurt, insult, put down, and diminish 
another person. (Leave the chart paper before the group for later use.) 

2. Provide each group with the following: 

* many small, word-card-size pieces of paper of one color 

* 3 or 4 pieces of a different color 

* 1 envelope 

* pen or marker 

3. Have each group brainstorm a collection of 'hurt terms' used in our neighborhoods and school 
Explain, "You will record each word on a card. Reserve the diffei^ent color cards for the words 
considered by your group to be the very worst, most hurtful, hateful or insulting (the words that 
seem to be more powerfully bad). As you make cards, talk about how often you use the words or 
hear them. Do you hear them used mostly in hurtful ways or playful ways? How do people tend to 
defend themselves against the words?" 

4. When finished brainstorming, place all the words in the envelope. 

5. Then ask each group to look at the words they wrote on the different colored cards, and try to 
agree upon the single most hurtful word or expression, tlie one that seems to carry the most power. 
The chosen word should be taped to the chart paper in the front of the room. Each group should be 
prepared to explain its choice of words. 

6. Begin the sharing by directing attention to the small collection of very bad words taped to the 
chart paper. Ask each of the groups to explain their choice of words. Encourage discussion from 
the class. 

7. Have groups exchange envelopes. Direct students to avoid looking at the cards in the envelopes 
they just received, until their group is called upon to speak. 

8. Explain to tlie group that the class will try some improvisadonal role-playing in order to feel the 
power of the words that people chose. Ask one member of each group to come forward with their 
envelopes. Each of these actors will take the role of an offender. 

Direct each of these actoi*s to draw a word from their envelope without looking. Each needs to 
quickly think of a way to frame the hurt word to form a put-down. The speaker should attempt to 
sound angry and insulting, and the put-down should be delivered to the class in general, or to an 
anonymous presence in the room, as opposed to a specific someone in the group. Each actor 
should have a chance to perform.( A student's unwillingness to utter certain words that she/he may 
draw from the envelope should be respected. A discussion on words tliemselves as so hurtful, or 
unacceptable, that some choose not to speak them might be appropriate here.) 

9. After each has spoken, call for a new group and repeat the procedure. Build into this activity an 
opportunity for students to respond (or to talk about responses they have had) as if they had just 
been attacked with a certain term. Encourage a discussion of how to cope with this kind of 
disrespect, and how the kinds of feelings that can result from name-calling (from the point of view 
of the offender as well as die offended). 

10. After all who wish to do role-playing, have had the opportunity, ask students to reflect on the 
activity. The following questions may help: 

* Did anyone feel discomfort at using or hearing any of the terms? 

* Did it seem odd to be using the terms in the classroom as part of a lesson? 

* Ask students to focus their thinking on die effects and results of attacking people with 
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words : like the one used in class today. 

* Why is it said tliat these 'hurt words' have power? 

* What factors can exaggerate the power of the words? 

1 1. Journal Assignment: Draw a card from one of the envelopes, or use one tliat is taped to die 
chart paper. Imagine that word has just been used to hurt you by each of these three people; 

* a bully at school with whom you have little contact 

* an adult member of your family to whom you feel much closeness 

* a friend of yours 

Write to describe what you tlimk your emodonal and behavioral responses would be in each 
situadon. Which would be more hurtful? Would one situadon perhaps cause fear, while another 
would be easy to 'laugh off? Would any cause long-term bad feelings? 



SECTION III 
Hating and Hurting 



Lesson 4 The Noxious Nine 

Activities that help students to identify 
behaviors and intolerant attitudes; 
including creating a billboard and 
a multi-cultural mural. 



Lesson 5 Prejudice 

Activities that define the terra 'prejudice', 
allow practice in detecting prejudice in statements, 
and that provide structure for speaking out 
against intolerance. 



Lesson 6 What is Race 

Activities that explore the concept of 'race', 
perceptions of race, and definitions of 
race and racial prejudice. 



Lesson 7 Museum Curator 

Activities that examine stereotypes 
as students look for items to defme 
or typify a particular group. 



Lesson 3 Religious Intolerance 

A short play about young people 
responding to religious intolerance in their community; 
a student conference that examines the 'fabric of hatred', 
and a reading and analysis of a hate crime. 
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LESSON 4 
THE NOXIOUS NINE 

HATE/EXCLUDE/IGNORE/DEVALUE/DENY RIGHTS/ 
AVOID CONTACT/DISRESPECT/FEAR/RIDICULE 
(Nine ways to express intolerance ) 

"If they hate me 
They are sick and hurt 
And need some kind of help 
I will stay right here." 

Arnold Adoph, "If They Hate Me" 

in Blatk is Bro^n is Tan 



PART 1: NOXIOUS NINE 

Objective: 

Students will 

* identify, observe, and examine the ways that intolerance is expressed in society. 
Materials: 

* Display "Noxious Nine Words" on board: Hate/Exclude/Ignore/Devalue/Deny 
Rights/ Avoid Contact/ Disrespect/ Fear/Ridicule 

* Handout #4 Ways of Expressing Intolerance, p. 24 

* Paper for students to record their own examples of "Noxious Nine" behavior 

Time: 1 class period 
Set Induction: 

Display words. Explain to the class that these are ways by which we reveal our intolerant attitudes 
and beliefs. Check to see that all students understand each of the terms. Prompt students to give 
examples of each of the nine expressions. 

Learning Sequence: 

1. Ask students to work in small groups. Distribute Handout #4 Ways of Expressing 
Intolerance, p. 24, to each group. The students will have to work together to determine which of 
the noxious nme expressions apply to the statements on the sheet (Each statement reflects thinking 
that most would consider intolerant.) 

2. Make sure that the students understand that each statement is directed at someone. As they read 
the statements they should note who is being targeted and on what basis ( e.g. physical attribute, 
religious beliefs, disability, personal style preferences). 

Have groups make note of these things on their sheet and also of which of the "noxious nine" 
relates to which of the statements. 

3. Then have the students think about examples of the "noxious nine" with which students at our 
school would be familiar and write those examples on their paper. The examples can be statements 
or behaviors, that relate to specific incidents. They should then attempt to match their examples to 
the nine words. 

Have each group share their results with the class. 



4. After discussion, help groups to understand that intolerant behavior has serious consequences 
for victims and for communities. Explain to small groups that they are to refocus attention on the 
effects of the 'noxious nine' by reviewing the twelve examples on Handout #4 Ways of 
Expressing Intolerance with this question in mind: 

♦ How might widespread acceptance of behavior that devalues a group of people affect 
individuals and our school? 

5. Have groups record responses. Allow time for groups to share their results with the class. 
Display recorded responses. 

PART 2: CREATING A BILLBOARD 

Objectives: 

Students will: 

* identify ways to express tolerance for inter-group diversity. 

* create a billboard design reflecting tolei'ant behavior 

* contact community leaders about implementing billboard design 

{Materials* 

♦ Display Handout #5, 1948 Billboard photo, p. 26 
Time: 1 class period 

Set Induction: 

Display the Noxious Nine words (see p. ) again. Tell ±e students that their job will be to think of 
ways to eliminate the effects of those behaviors. Lead students to think in terms of ways to express 
tolerance using the opposites of the noxious nine. 

Learning Sequence: 

1. In small groups direct students to work on a list of words (encourage action words) which 
represent behaviors that reflect tolerance and indicate sensitivity and respect among people in the 
community. From this list, students will design a billboard highlighting those words that best give 
the message of respect. 

2. Each group will need to do the following tasks: 

* decide upon the words to use (encourage use of action words!) 

♦ create billboard design using some of the words 

♦ cooperatively do the art work 

3. As a class, write a letter to the school board, city council, corporation, neighborhood 
organization, or other group which might consider putting up a billboard with the tolerance 
message in mind. 

PART 3: MULTICULTURAL MURAL 

Objective: 

Students wiU be able to: 

* work cooperatively to create a Mulu-Cultural Mural. In the process they will become 
aware of the meaning of exclusion and inclusion. 

Materials: 

♦ magazines, collage supplies (glue and scissors), enough 'butcher' paper to cover a large 
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section of wall 

Time: 1 class period-Introductory activity 

Creation of mural-on going over several weeks 

Set Induction: 

Present the word *inclusiveness* as a value that supports tolerance. Discuss the meaning of the 
word with the students. 

Learning Sequence: 

1. If we wanted to do a presentation of some sort that included all the groups represented in the 
society of the United States, which groups would we iiiclude? With the students make an 
exhaustive list of groups. Remember to include not only ethnic and racial groups, but people with 
disabilities, elderly peoples, developraentally different people-challenge the students to think as 
broadly as they can. Create a list that can be displayed over a period of days. 

2. Distribute familiar magazines to the students. In small groups, have students look through the 
magazines for images of all the groups of people in our society. Allow time to search, then ask the 
groups to make a statement about what images exist in familiar mainstream magazines. 

As students note that the magazines feature able-bodied, white, attractive, youthful, slim people, 
ask them to discuss the significance of that type of portrayal of mainstream America. (Some 
students might notice that it is easier to find pictures of celebrities A^ho are people of color, than to 
find ordinary people photographed for ads.) 

Ask the students to make a statement regarding the magazines' inclusivity (regarding ttiC images 
shown in photographs). Encourage class discussion on group reaction to the magazines. 

A possible extended activity would be to collect these images and compare and contrast to final 
mural. Invite a group of younger students to come to class to see onginal images and class-created 
mural. Students could engage in a discussion on the "what" and "why" of the differences. 

3. Finally, challenge the class to create togetlier a mural-size, multi -cultural, mclusive collage using 
pictures from periodicals. The mural should include people all along the skin color continuum, 
people with visible disabilities, various body shapes and sizes, cultural uniqueness, and ages. 
Students can collect magazine pictures over a period of days before beginning the collage. The 
class should also title its art work. Display. 



Handout #4 
Ways of Expressing Intolerance 

HATE/EXCLUDE/IGNORE/DEVALUE/DENY RIGHTS/ 
AVOID CONTACT/DISRESPECT/FEAR/RIDICULE 



A. Each of the statements on this sheet reflect intolerant thinking. Read each one, 
and then follow directions beneath the statements. 

I. Her hair looks so stupid. Doesn't she know that style went out with the 60's? 

2. 1 wish all people of that race would disappear off the planet They are ruining everything. 

3. The job is for men only. I like women, but they just aren't smart or tough enough to handle this 
type of responsibility. When we need help decorating the office or planning a party, I'll hire a 
woman. 

4. 1 have just had to accept the fact that those people are going to be in the group. They have the 
legal right to be there, although I don't know why they want to be in a place where no one wants 
them. I just pretend they're not there. I don't talk to them or participate with them in any way. 

5. It's a pain being around old people. They're so crabby and mean, and they never understand 
what you're talking about 

6. 1 think we should have a rule at our school forbidding the use of foreign languages in the school 
building. I know those kids are saying bad stuff about us in their language. They make me sick. 

7. We're moving out of the neighborhood because so many of those people are moving in. I just 
don't want to be around them. 

8. We awarded the scholarship to a girl because at this age, girls are so much more responsible 
than boys. A girl is much more likely to make good use of the money. 

9. Stay away from them. They are violent and tliey steal. If you hang around them, you'll be 
sorry, but it will be your own fault because you know how they are. 

10. Their so-called church teaches such absurd ideas, I can't believe any intelligent person could 
take it seriously. 

I I. We call her 'Spazz', because she can't control her movements very well. I know she can't help 
it but she looks so ugly. I think she should be in a special class just for people like her. I fmd her 
very distracting, and I have a hard time listening to the teacher when that girl is in the room. 

12. The sign on the shop door read: Only one teenager at a time allowed in the store. 
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B. After reading, discuss each example of intolerance. Then match the reason for 
intolerance, and behaviors illustrated or suggested by each example. 



REASONS 

1. physical attribute 

2. racial /ethnic background 

3. religious beliefs 

4. disability 

5. personal style preferences 

6. gender 

7. age 



BEHAVIORS 

A. hate 

B. exclude 

C. ignore 

D. devalue 

E. deny rights 

F. avoid contact 

G. disrespect 

H. fear 

L ridicule 



C. Spaces #1-12 below go with the Statements of Intolerance above. 

Use code numbers 1-7 to indicate the reason for the intolerant behavior. Write code letters A-I to 
indicate the behavior illustrated in the statement You will probably be writing more than one 
letter and number for each example. 



1.. 
2.. 
3.. 



7. 
8. 
9. 



4._ 
6. 



10.. 

11.. 
12. 
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Handout #5 
1948 Billboanl 



Reprinted with permission StarA'ribune 




File photo 

Sign of the times 

This billboard, which «tood near thG entrance to the fair, was 
dedicated In 1948. The ceremonies included Clifford Rucker, repre- 
sentative of the governor's interracial commission; Gov. Luther 
Youngdahl; Charles Nelson Pace, former president of Hamline Uni- . 
varsity, and Edward Rogers. Cass County attorney. 
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LESSON 5 
PREJUDICE 



'Anyone who has the power 
to make you believe absurdities 
has the power to make you conmiit injustices.** 

Voltaire 



PART 1: WHAT IS PREJUDICE 

Objectives: 

Students will 

* read and share ideas about prejudice. 

* work together to formulate their own definitions of prejudice. 

Materials: 

* Statements written on board (see below) 

* Handout #6 What is Prejudice? p. 31 

* Journals 

* The following handouts are excellent teacher resources for this lesson: " Allport 
Definition of Prejudice" and "How Prejudice is Learned" in World of Difference . 
ADL/Jewish Community Relations Council, 15 S 9th St., Suite 435, Minneapolis, MN, 
55402, 612-349-2865. 

Time: 1 class period 

Note to Teacher: 

It is important that the teacher read the notes in the Teacher to Teacher Section (p. 1} in 
preparation for this lesson. It is strongly recommended that students do Lesson 2, "Tolerance 
Continuum" before doing this lesson. Students may need to be reminded of the variety of words 
that are associated with the word, prejudice, such as bias, bigot etc. In facilitating the discussion 
on the definitions of prejudice, explore with students how prejudice differs from intolerance. For 
example, can one be tolerant of someone while knowing one has prejudices? Try to avoid 
dictionary definitions because the goal of the lesson is for students to create a meaningful definition 
for themselves. 

Set Induction: 

Display on the board the following statements: 

* Teens are so irresponsible. 

* Irish people drink too much. 

* Men are so stubborn. 

* Women are bad drivers. 

Ask students to respond. What strikes you about these statements? Can we simply dismiss these as 
opinions that people have? Allow students to give their thoughts about the statements. Lead the 
students to consider that each of the statements lepresents a broad generalization about a diverse 
group of people. Discuss the effects of the kind of thinking reflected by these statements upon 
interactions between people. 
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Learning Sequence: 

1. Tell students that they'll learn about prejudice-how to define it and how to recognize it 

Begin by having small groups work to formulate a definition of prejudice. Encourage students to 
think broadly and try to write their definitions in plain, ordinary language. Have groups write their 
definitions on paper to be displayed. 

Allow groups to share the results of their discussions. Display all definitions. Ask students to 
review all of the definitions looldng for common elements. 

2. Distribute the Handout #6 What is Prejudice? (p. 31) and allow time for reading. Encourage 
groups to discuss reading and modify their definitions if they wish. 

3. Have students again consider the statements on the board. Ask the class if they could agree that 
the statements all reflect prejudiced thinking. 

Call students' attention to discrimination as an outgrowth of prejudice. It is this relationship that 
makes prejudice a serious issue for individuals and conmiunities. 

4. Ask students to think about v;hether something serious could result from the attitudes revealed 
by those statements. For example, what might happen if the hiring community believed the 
statement about teens being irresponsible? Can we see how job discrimination against teens might 
occur? 

5. Direct groups to formulate statements regarding potential for discrimination based on the 
statements. Allow an opportunity for the groups to share their results and discuss as an entire 
class. 

6. Journal: Have students write about their first encounter with prejudice, as a participant and/or 
observer, or a first awareness of prejudice. 



PART 2: CAN YOU HEAR PREJUDICE 

Objectives: 

Students will : 

* examine statements of prejudice 

* determine whether statements are prejudiced or fair. 

IVIdterisils* 

* Handout #7 Fair or Fcul, p.32 

* Journals 

Time: 1-2 class periods 
Note to Teacher: 

It is important that the teacher read the notes in the Teacher to Teacher section (pJ) in 
preparation for this lesson. It is strongly recommended that students do Lesson 2, "Tolerance 
Continuum" before doing this lesson. In recent years, anthropologists are looking at the term, 
race, as an artificial, inaccurate, and invalid designation. You may want to explore this 
development with your students before using Handout #7 Fair or Foul (p.32) in which the 
word, race, is presented in today's usage. You may need to share with students that we all have 
prejudices and often stereotypes. The goal of the activity is to look at ourselves and become aware 
of how hurtful stereotyping and prejudices can be. 



Set Induction: 

Remind students of the discussion on the impact that words can have.(See Lesson 3 p. 17). 
Explain that because language is powerful, we need to clearly understand the implications and the 
ramifications of die words that we choose to use in any given situation. 

Learning Sequence 

1. Tell the students that they will have the opportunity to become detectives whose mission it is to 
sniff out prejudice. In order to do this successfully, they will have to become skilled at recognizing 
prejudice when they hear it, using the following clues and their own experience and sensitivity. 

2. Explain the following group of clues to the students and provide examples for each clue: 

* The speaker may use a generalization or stereotype--an oversimplification, applying 
an individual's traits to an entire group, sweeping statements, not supported by facts 

* The speaker may use insulting language, lack of sensitivity— Usten for name-calling, 
swearing, or obscene language. 

* The speaker may state his or her opinion as if it were fact and be unaccepting of the 
opinion of others. 

* The speaker may speak in a way diat elevates his or her own group over others—when 
someone assumes that their ethnic group is superior to others the word ethnocentrism 
is used. 

* The speaker may blame a group for conditions over which it has no control. This is 
also called scapegoating 

* The speaker may make statements that will sound ridiculous, or at least 
questionable to any reasonable listener. 



3. Direct students attention to the statements on the board (from p.27). Ask students to analyze 
each statement using the list of clues. Give students a brief time to do this together and tiien analyze 
them as a class. Certainly students may disagree whether some clues apply to some statements. 

4. Distribute die Handout #7 Fair or Foul and provide time for students to work in their groups 
to analyze the statements. 

Questions that may be helpful as a guide: 

* Is there a target for blame or insult? 

* Is there a different way to interpret die statement? 

* Which of die clues seem to apply to this statement? 

* Which of the statements seem to reveal stereotypes? 

* If a group you belong to seems to be die target for the statement, would you enjoy 
hearing the statement? 

* Would you want to promote this iuea about a group you belong to? 

Provide time for sharing ideas abut die handout 

5. Journal: Self-examination-What prejudices do you hold? In your view, how do people get 
prejudiced ideas and feelings about others? If you are aware of having prejudices, tell how you 
Uiink tiiose ideas developed in you. If die word, race, were not available to use, what affect would 
Uiat have on prejudice and stereotyping? 
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PART 3: WERE TROUBLED 

Objective: 
Students 

* will reflect on the evidence of racism in the community and write a statement reflecting 
their thoughts on the effects of racism in the community. 

teiri sis • 

* Handout #8 We're Troubled, p.33 
Time: 1 class period 

Learning Sequence: 

L In small groups, have students read and discuss Handout #8 We're Troubled (p.33), a letter 
decrying racism endangering the Twin Cities area signed by a number of prominent citizens and 
civic leaders. This letter was printed in local newspapers as a paid advertisement. 

Questions to guide group discussion: 

1. What evidence of racism is mentioned in the letter? 

2. What feelings might have spurred the writers to present this letter to the community? 

3. Tlie letter asserts that racism is a threat, not just to certain people, but to die community 
as a whole. Do you agree/disagree? Discuss your ideas. 

4. The letter suggests that ethnic diversity can benefit a community. Do you agree/disagree? 
Explain your opinion. 

5. Should civic leaders in your community write an open letter with a message about 
fighting racism? Explain. 

2. Have students compose and present a thoughtful statement on the effects of racism in die 
community. The speech/statement can be planned and delivered by individual or collaborative 
effort. 

As they plan their speech, be sure to make the message fit dieir community by using specific 
examples, and describing the community's strengths and weaknesses. 




Handout #6 
What is Prejudice? 



"The word prejudice comes from Latin words that mean ''previous judgement'' And a 
prejudice is just that -a preconceived opinion about someone or something; an opinion formed 
before its holder has gained the necessary knowledge or grounds for the opinion. If you are 
prejudiced toward something, you are predisposed to like it. If you are prejudiced against 
something, you automatically dislike it If people say, "Blonds have more fun," or, "All lawyers 
are crooks," then they hold prejudices about blonds and lawyers - because there is no evidence to 
support either conclusion. 

for whatever reasons, at one time or another, groups of people in nearly every part of the 
world have developed prejudices against other groups that are different from them in some way. 
These prejudices have been based on nearly every factor imaguiable race, language, religion, 
social position, occupation, and so on." 



Reprinted with permission: Elaine Pascoe, Racial Prejudice (New York: Franklin Watts., Inc., 
1985) p. 3. Copyright c 1985 by Elaine Pascoe. 



Handout #7 
Fair or Foul 

Can You Detect Prejudice? 
Analyze the Statements 

Read the statements and discuss them to determine whether or not they contain elements of 
prejudice/unfairness. If you find the statement to be unfair, circle its number and write a note under 
it, to tell what makes it seem like a prejudiced statement to you. Refer to the clues you were given. 

1. I'm interested in your religion, although my beliefs are very different. 

2. All people of that race are very artistic. 

3. People from that part of the world are so hot-headed because they eat so much spicy food. 

4. Some people in all races seem to have difficulties with alcohol. 

5. People of that race are so cold, greedy and uncaring. 

6. Their religious beliefs are based on lies. 

7. It's that racial group's fault that our country's economy is in such bad shape. 

8. People of all cultural groups need the freedom to enjoy their traditions. 

9. Learning about different ethnic groups can be interesting. 

10. People of my race have a much greater capacity for compassion than do people of your race. 

1 1. Some people in our country seem to have advantages that others lack. 
12. 1 hate people who don'r. speak our language. 
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We're Troubled. 



An Open Letter To Twin Cities Residents 
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The Twin Cities are rightly proud of their 
widespread reputation fot civic problem-solving 
and insistence on a livable urban community. As 
Twin Cities residents, we share that pride. We 
know that in suburbs and center cities alike cit- 
izens anticipate needs and plan ahead to meet 
them. Fairness and equity are also part of the 
Twin Cities way. The community works hard to 
be tolerant, understandijig^ enlightened and hu- 
mane. 

But given this record, we are concerned — as 
all who love the Twin Cities should be — by an 
evident increase of incidents reflecting racial 
bigotry and fear. 

The violent and outrageous eiamplen — a 
^^skinhead** attack on black children, for 
instance, hate mail to students of color on a cam- 
pus, a group of blacks beating pedestnads just 
for being white — are shocking enough. But be- 
low the threshold of mass-meaia attention are 
countless small incidents that in some ways may 
be worse. 

Racial put-downs, thoughtless provocations, 
rebuffs and bad jokes set a context that encour- 
ages overt hostility. And institutional indiffer- 
ence or ignorance makes matters worse. Small 
incidents are not minor. Just as surely as the 
large, they directly hurt individual people and 
erode the Twin Cities* high civic tradition* Tliey 
threaten the whole community's stability and 
well-being. 

That threat troubles xjs a lot. Without clear- 
cut community disapproval, small and large inci- 
dents of racial animosity are apt to increase. 



There should be no mistaking the Twin Cities 
standard: Racist behavior is unacceptable here. 

That standard is as crucial now as at any time 
past. 

In many ways the Twin Cities are just starting 
to discover the benefits of broad ethnic diversity. 
The pride and the heritage of African Ameri- 
cans, American Indians, Asians and Hispanics — 
as well as of whites — are key factors already in 
the culture and economy of the Twin Cities, 
They increasingly affect employment, education, 
entertainment, the arts and consumer expecta* 
tions. We see the changes in our work, in our lei- 
sure, throughout the Twin Cities, 

And we welcome the opportunity the changes 
offer. If ihe varied peoples living and working to- 
gether here can value, understand and ieani 
horn each other, the Twin Cities future will be 
rich indeed. If not, it will be impoverished — out 
of touch and out of business with the multicul- 
tural, multiracial world to which Twin Cities res- 
idents belong. 

We write this letter to urge all to be alert to 
the peril of letting race-hatred sprout. In work 
and leisure, speak out whenever needed against 
subtle or blatant racist acts. We pledge to do the 
same. 

Further, during weeks ahead we will invite 
others from throughout the Twin Cities to work 
with us — or let us work with them — in fresh 
thought and action to build a Twin Cities future 
that treasures diversity lather than toars it. 

The time to create tliat future is now. 



Anthony L. Andersen 
President and CEO 
H.B. Fuller Company 

Steven L. Belton, President 
Urban Coalition of Minneapolis 

David A. Bennett 
Superintendent, St Paul Public 
Schools 

Coleman Bloomfield 

Chairman and CEO 

Minnesota Mutual Life Insuruice 

David P. Crosby 

Chair, The Mimteapolla Foundation 

Dr. Albert V. de Ijeon 
Executive Director 
Council on Asian-Pacific 
Minnesotans 

Marion G. Etzwiler, President 
The Minneapolis Foundation 

Robert J. Ferrcra 
Superintendent, Mixmeapolis 
Public Schools 

The Honorable Donald M. Fraser 
Mayor, City of Minneapolis 

Harvey Golub 
President and CEO 
IDS Financial Services 



Roger L. Hale 
President vcid CEO 
Tennant Company 

Roger Head 

Executive Director 

Minnesota Indian Affairs Council 

John T, Henry 

Chairman ana Publisher 

St Paul Pioneer Press Dispatch 

David A . Koch 
Chairman and CEO 
Grace Inc. 

The Honorable George Latimer 
Mayor, City of St. Paul 

John Laux 

Chief of Police, Minneapolis 

Kem^eth A. Macke 
Chaurman and CEO 
Dayton Hudson Corp. 

Richard D. McFarland 
Chairman and CEO 
Inter-Regional Financial Group 
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Victor L. Propea * 

Executive Director 

Council on Black Mirmesotans 
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Dr. James Renier 
Chairman and CEO 
Honeywell Inc. 

John A. Rollwagen 
Chairman and CEO 
Cray Research Inc. 

James Scheihel 

President, St. Paul City Council 

Eric B. Sclberg 

Vice President and CEO - 

Minnesota 
U.S. West Communications 

Jose H. Trejo 
Executive Director 
Spanish-Speaking Affairs Council 

Winston R. Wallln 
Chairman and CEO 
Medtronic Inc. 

Jay H. Wein 

Managing Partner - Minneapolis 
Arthur Andersen & Co. 

Michael W. Wright 
Chairman, President <Sf CEO 
Super Valu Stores Inc. 

C. A.ngus Wuilele 
Chairman of the Board & CEO 
Vaispar Corporation 
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LESSON 6 
WHAT IS RACE? 

**Dawn is that moinent 
when there is enough light for us 
to see the face of another as that of 
a brother or sister/* 

A rabbi, as quoted in an old Jewish folktale, 
found in Building Tolerance in Earlv Childhood 
by Barbara James Thomson* 



Objectives: 
Students will 

* read about and discuss the concept of race from various perspectives. 

* share ideas on how their own racial identification defines who they are. 

Materials: 

* Handout #9a Mindworks: Changing Races (for display), p.36 

* Handout #9b Mindworks: Student Essays, p. 37 

* Journals 

* The following handouts are excellent teacher resources for this lesson; "You Have to 
Live in Someone*s Country to Understand", "Race, Racial Theory and Racism" and 

" ABC*s of Scapegoating" " in World of Difference . ADL/Jewish Community Relations 
Council, 15 S 9th St, Suite 435, MinneapoUs, MN, 55402, 612-349-2865. 

Time: 2 class periods 

Set Induction: 

Ask students to simply relax and prepare to take mental notes as you ask them the following 
questions: (Students will be asked to answer the questions in their own minds rather than 
discussing with the others in this silent listening and thinking moment.) 

Questions: 

* With what racial group(s) do you identify? 

* True or False: My race really determines a lot about who I am. 

* True or False: If I were a different race, I would be a very different sort of person. 

* If you answer true to that one, try to think of how you would be different. 

Ask students to hold onto those private thoughts as the lesson proceeds. 
Learning Sequence: 

1. Tell students that they will read essays written by young people regarding their ideas of the 
meaning of race and ethnicity, and that they will work in small groups to react and share thinking 
about the issues that are raised by the essays. 

Tell the students that the students from Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minnesota were asked to write to 
Mindworks, a youth feature of the Minneapolis Star/Tribune newspaper, in response to this 
assignment: 

Imagine that you must choose to become anotlier race, which race would you choose and 
why? What do you think would be the advantages and disadvantages of becoming a 
member of that race? 

Almost 4000 students sent essays into tlie paper. Many of those writers prefaced their essays with 
die statement that they were pleased with the race they were and would not change even if a change 
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were possible. But they did draw upon their imagination, experience and knowledge to present 
their ideas of what it would be like to belong to a different racial group. 

2. Display Handout #9a Mindworks: Changing Races (p.36) and allow students to react to 
it. Then distribute Handout #9b Mindworks: Student Essays (p.37) to students in their small 
groups. Direct students to read all of the essays and discuss them. 

3. Remind students that many of the letters will reflect confusion that exists in our society 
regarding race and ethnicity. After allowing time for reading, ask the small groups to choose one of 
the essays to use in doing the following assignment. 



Mindworks Assignment 

Prepare a brief presentation to the class based on one of the Mindworks essays. Your presentation 
will include: 

* a reading of the essay to the class 

* engaging the class in a discussion on the ideas presented in the essay in which your 
group shares some of its ideas and formulates questions to stimulate sharing by otliers in 
the class 

4. Journal: The "thinking topic" from the beginning of the class period: To which racial 
group do you belong, and how important is part of your identity in determining 
your abilities, your personality, your strengths and weaknesses, and your 
development as a person? 



Handout #9b 
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Ag«/15Qrad«/10 

St Paul 



Ag«/14QnMl«/9 

Eagan 



Highland Park High School 

Caucasian • 

I would become an American Indian 
because they have such close ties 
with nature and because my best 
friend is and my great-great grand- 
mother was full-blooded Indian. 

There are disadvantages. Native 
Americans are generally looked down 
upon by the average Caucasian be- 
cause of many degrading stereotypes. 
Often when people think of Indians, 
they think of someone like Tonto in 
"The Lone Ranger." If they are slightly 
more liberal-minded, they may think of 
the modem Indian as one who Is lower 
class, has a drinking problem, is not 
well-educated and lives on a far-off 
reservation in ramshackle housing. 
Generally none of these apply to the 
modem Indian, and If and when they 
do our society Is to blame. 

While the West was being settled, the 
Native Americans* home was being 
destroyed and many Indian lives were 
sacrificed. The white man of the day 
was killing off a culture without fully 
understanding it. Because of this, to 
be Native American today would be 
like having a model train set instead of 
a real train. 

There are also advantages. Native 
Americans have a very Tn-depth reli- 
gion, a oneness with nature and the 
greater beings they believe watch over 
the Earth. They have principles which 
if applied today would greatly reduce 
our global problems. The Indians nev- 
er took more from the Earth than they 
needed. They have very strong family 
ties and respect for each other, it is 
also more accepted that Native Ameri- 
cans carry on the old customs and live 
In the modem worid simultaneously. 
This is not so for some immigrants 
whom we think should join the melting 
pot and become "American." 

Native Americans walked on this land 
before any white men even knew it 
was here, and for that they should be 
shown more respect. Even if they 
were not. I could be proud to be one. 



Henry Sibley High School 



Caucasian 



I would be black. Not that I am preju- 
diced, but I am sick of the black peo- 
ple complaining about how mistreated 
they are in our country. If I were black 
I woukl be happy to live in a country 
where 1 have the freedom to vote, go 
to publk: schools, and hold down any 
job 1 want. I know it was not always 
that way and 1 sympathize with that, 
but we have to start living in the pres- 
ent, not the past. 

There are very few disadvantages for 
black people. In some areas of the 
country they are discriminated against, 
but for the most part they are treated 
f airiy. But what they do not realize is 
that in some places in America, white 
people are discriminated against also. 
If you look at some of the most suc- 
cessful people like Bill Cosby. Oprah 
Winfrey and Tina Tumer. they did not 
sit there and complain about being 
black; they went out and beat the 
odds, and that Is what all black people 
in our country should do. 



Age/9 Qrade/4 

Edina 

Richfield Intermediate School 

black 

I would be white because ait of my 
friends are white and I live in a white 
community. The advantages would be: 
(1) I would be more popular and have 
a better chance of getting a girifriend 
in school. (2) I would be well-known by 
my peers because they accept white 
peopid more than black. (3) The white 
' people would not think that I am like 
certain blacks at my school who cause 
trouble by smarting off and fighting. 
The disadvantages would be: (1) I 
would not know how to deal with black 
' people and would not treat them very 
' nice. (2) If I went to a black neighbor- 
hood, black people might tease me 
and treat me different. 

I am proud of being black, but if 1 wet v 
white things wouki be easier in living 
in white neighborhoods and mixing 
with kkjewhodo not lik e brown skin. 



Age/15Qrade/9 

Morris, Minn, 



Morris High School 



white 



Black, especially if things continue to 
Improve for them as they have since 
the 1960s . . . because they are now 
treated with more respect than other 
races such as the Indians. Many are 
now famous businessmen, athletes, 
musicians or are in other prominent 
positions. Some advantages are that 
they are allowed to have all the rights 
and privileges of whites, in most 
cases. They are often more deter- 
mined than whites to have success 
after being called a lower class of 
people and being deprived of their 
rights for so many years. There are 
govemment programs to help them be 
successful and they have groups like 
the NAACP who continue to push for 
their rights and the goal of becoming 
first-class citizens. 

Some disadvantages are that they still 
suffer from prejudice and discrimina- 
tion. Many blacks still have poor, de- 
grading jobs and many are still on 
welfare or underpaid. Ma'ny also drop 
out of school and end up in a life of 
crime. Even though things are much 
better today, blacks are still being 
treated as less than equals by some 
people and they do have a big obsta- 
cle to overcome just because they are 
black. 



Reprinted with permission Star/Tribune 
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Handout #9b 



Annandale 

Annandate High School 

mulatto 

No matter who you are or where you 
go, you can always find a prejudiced 
person. There are about six black peo- 
ple in Annandale. About half of their 
friends' parents are prejudiced be- 
cause someone from a different ethnic 
group did something to them. They 
then take it out on the whole ethnic 
groups and not just on that person. 

I am mulatto. I live In a town that 
doesn't have many black people and 
also have lived In a town where all I 
saw were black people. In both places 
* I was called names because they 
thought 1 didn't belong. Most of the 
time they weren't kids or teenagers, 
but they were parents and grandpar- 
ents. I don't know what people of my 
ethnic group have done, but you 
should get to know a person before 
you judge them. 

I would like to be white because ail my 
friends are white. It isn't because I 
don't like any other race. I wish I were 
black or white because I hate being 
treated like an outsider. Today in our 
society, many people are prejudiced. 
What people (?on't realize Is that it 
doesn't matter what Is on the outside, 
but what really matters is what is on 
the inside. 

Race problems aren't as common as 
20 years ago, but there are prejudiced 
people. What Is an ethnic group? Why 
are people different? Why do people 
treat people differently? These are 
questions people should ask them- 
selves. People think they are better 
because of their looks, money, jobs, 
belonging to certain groups or clubs, 
and their race. This is outrageous. 
People should be treated with respect 
because no one is better than anyone 
else. 



Age/13 Qr«de/7 

St. Paul 

Washington Junior High School 

Asian-Vietnamese 

I will choose white because they have 
a lot of friends that have the same 
color. Most of the guys say this to 
blacks and Asians, "Go home." But if 
I'm white, they will not say that to me. 

One day I was at my friend's house. 
He Is white. I heard his mem yell at 
this Asian boy and say. "Why don't 
you go home where you belong?" I 
didn't say anything, but I left his 
house. The naxt day her son started to 
fight with me. Then he said. "You 
heard what my mom said, why don't 
you go home?" That's what started 
the fight. 

If I were white, they would not say any 
of that stuff to me. If I died and were 
bom again, I want to be white. 



"Being an Asian 

D living in 
America, 1 feel 
racism. I am happy to 
be a minority that is 
discriminated 
against, it is then 
harder for me to be 
racist against 
others." 



age I'S, grade 12. 
Jordan, Minn., 
Jordan High School, 
Asian 



"If I was blaclc. . . I 

■would be sad 
because all my 
friends that were 
white would hate me 
and wouldn't want to 
play with me." 

age 1 1 . grade 5, 
Blaine, 

St. John the Baptist School, 
white 



Ag0/15Qr«cit/1O 

St. Paul 

Highland Park High School 

Asian 

Being Asian and having grown up in 
this country has enabled me to ob- 
serve the many differences between 
Asian and American cultures, espe- 
cially in the way whites treat them- 
selves and others. I would like to ex- 
perience t>elng a wliite person so I can 
find out why they continue to be the 
way they are and remain so unaware 
of it. 

Whites have the freedom to act and 
express themselves however they 
feel, regardless of how others can be 
affected by it ITiey seem to not ac- 
knowledge the existence of others, 
but focus only on themselves. Instead 
of welcoming foreigners into their 
country, they openly display their dis- 
like toward anything new or different, 
yet when they travel to other coun- 
tries, they expect to be treated with 
the utmost respect. They apparently 
feel they are more advanced and civi- 
lized than and maybe superior to peo- 
ple of other countries or races and so 
deserve the recognition. Whites treat 
others this way, yet are offended if 
someone shows them the slightest 
amount of disrespect. 

Living with the truthful reputation of 
the '*Ugly American" would be a se- 
vere disadvantage. Even if I were 
white but did not possess these char- 
acteristics. I would still be stereotyped 
as a typical Amehcan. 

If I ever did have the unrealistic 
chance to become another race, i 
doubt I would find the answer to my 
question: Why whites treat others the 
way they do. 



Age/14 Qrade/9 

Arlington, Minn. 

Artlngton-Green Isle High School 

Caucasian 

I would be black. There aren't any 
black people in our school or commu- 
nity and this is hurting our children; we 
need to have contact with blacks when 
we are young because we will surely 
have dealings with them when we're 
older. People are often afraid that 
what they don't know can hurt them 
and this fear can lead to undue rejec- 
tion and scorn of blacks, also known 
as prejudice. 1 could teach everyone 
that blacks really are the same as 
whites and there's no reason to feel 
awkward around them. My classmates 
would also gain valuable experience in 
living with minorities. Maybe 1 wouldn't 
be able to stop prejudice entirely, but 
I'm sure that 1 could help. 
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Handout #9b 



Agt/14arad«/8 

Bumsvllle 



St John the Baptist School 



mulatto 



I would be white because I have been 
made Into nothing. I couloi always hear 
a racist remark being made. In school I 
was teased and poked fun of because 
I was different. I have always hated 
being stared at or whispered about. It 
seems like you are never good enough 
unless you are white. 

Uttle names always hurt even though 
you might not show it. it was hard to 
make friends because people were 
racist. 1 used to hate myself when I 
was younger. I remember praying that 
I could be white. 

I learned to live »vith the pain. Since 
then many things have changed and 1 
have made many friends. 1 have 
gained self-esteem and am happy to 
be who I am. 



Age/17 Grade/ 12 

Uttle Fails. Minn. 



Uttle Falls Community High School 
Korean 



I'd be Caucasian (would anyone be 
offended if I said, •'white*'?), of course. 
1 am Korean and have felt alienated at. 
times because of the differences be- 
tween Orientals and Caucasians. 
There are too many stereotypes of 
Asians that I fulfill: being studious, 
serious and submissive. My personal 
shyness only multiplies the problem. 

I have tried too hard already to be- 
come Caucasian. Most Asians I know 
have done this; they have become 
more Americanized than their white 
counterparts. I dress and act like my 
peers. I have abandoned my own won- 
derful culture to conform not to the 
standards that any Caucasian has set, 
but limits I think Caucasians abide by. 

Being white would alleviate my para- 
noia and hang-ups about discrimina- 
tion and racism. I'd try harder to es- 
tablish my personal identity as an indi- 
vidual if I were Caucasian. The most 
important fact I would discover would 
be that I wouldn't be any better if 1 
were Caucasian. It's the person, not 
the race that makes an individual 
great. Biologically what makes me Ori- 
ental is only more of what makes you 
white (melanin pigment). Unfortunate- 
ly, not everyone can believe that, so I 
go on living behind the label. 



Age/ 13 Grade/6 

Minneapolis 

Wilder Fundamental School 

Indian 

I would be Mexican because it's better 
than what I am. Being an Indian is 
embarrassing because Indians try to 
act bad and can't get a life and most of 
them are on welfare when they can 
work. I'm an Indian and my mother is 
not on welfare. She works downtown 
and she's not lazy like the others. The 
others take advantage of the stuff. 
They drink to feel sorry for themselves 
and that's bad. And they also bum for 
money if they don't have a bottle of 
whiskey or beer or some other stuff. 
. . . And they put a bad name to every- 
thing in the whole state of Minnesota. 
... I like Mexican food . . . and if 
someone talks about me I could talk in 
Spanish about them. But that's not 
why I wanted to be Mexican. It would 
be fun being a different race. 



Age/ 12 Grade/ 7 

St. Paul 



Ase/14Qrade/7 

St. Paul 



Humboldt Jr. High School 



Mexican*American 



I have friends of all races, but I chose 
Caucasian because it is the one that 
interests me the most and because 
one of my closest friends Is 
Caucasian. 

Some advantages are that you have 
ancestors from different parts of the 
worid like Germany, Ireland and 
France. Caucasians have more oppor- 
tunities when it comes to jobs. They 
can get into restaurants and other 
public places without any problems. 

Since I am Mexican-American I grew 
up in a Mexican environment. My par- 
ents and other family members spoke 
to me in Spanish so I caught on and 
learned to speak Spanish fluently. If I 
were Caucasian, one disadvantage is 
that I wouldn't have learned to speak 
Spanish as I was growing up. One 
other disadvantage is that i wouldn't 
be able to eat Mexican food whenever 
I wanted. 

It would take a long time to pick a 
different race because 1 go to a school 
where there are Caucasians, African- 
Americans. Hispanics, Asians and 
American Indians. I have friends of ail 
races and cultures and we all get 
along well. I talk to my Caucasian 
friends about the same things I talk to 
my Hispanic friends about. When I am 
with my friends I Just look at them as 
my friends. I don't look at them as that 
is my African-American friend or that 
is my Caucasian friend. 



Washington Junior High School 



biack 



I would choose Hmong because most 
of them are quiet and don't get into 
very much trouble. They are shy, nice, 
smart and mature. They don't get Into 
many fights and they usually have lots 
of friends because they are so kind. 
Since they are so timid, they usually 
get liked better by teachers because 
they are not as loud as most people. I 
like the way their eyes are shaped and 
most of them dress with style. I tike 
their language and exotic hairstyles. 

Even though I like their race. I wouldn't 
change because mine Is nice, too. 



ERLC 
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LESSON 7 

MUSEUM CURATOR: FINDING ARTIFACTS 



"I am the American heartbreak 
The rock on which Freedom 
Stubbed its toe.'* 

Langston Hughes, AmerScan Heartbreak 



Note to Teacher: 

It is important that the teacher read the notes in the Teacher to Teacher section (pJ) in 
preparation for this lesson. Teachers need to be aware of the question of validity in describing 
cultural stereotypes to individual groups. This lesson challenges students to understand 
stereotypes. Students may need to be reminded that it is not valid to say, simply, yes, this defines 
this group. Students should be encouraged to identify and challenge artifacts that are based on 
stereotypes rather than valid, cultural expression. 



PART 1: HNDING ARTIFACTS 

Objective: 

Students will 

* share ideas regarding items associated with a given topic 

Materials: 

* The words. Museum Curator, displayed 

* Journals 

Time: Up to 1 class period 
Set Induction: 

1. Display the Museum Curator Sign and check student's comprehension of the term curator. Ask 
the students to imagine that they had the job of curators and were working to assemble exhibits to 
help museum goers learn about certain aspects of life in the U.S. 

Tell the students to imagine that the museum goers would be learning about this particular topic for 
the first time, so that the objects must truly typify the subject in order to provide an accurate 
portrayal. The curators job woidd be to gather artifacts relating to the particular topic and arrange 
them in interesting displays. 

2. Divide the students into small groups to brainstorm ideas of artifacts that they would include in 
an exhibit on a certain topic. Assign each group one topic. Some topics might be: 

* 60*s pop culture: a list might include anti-war buttons, mini-skirts, Beatles album 
covers, tie-dyed t-shirts, psychedelic posters, etc. 

* a typical elementary or junior high school teen life 

* current home entertainment technology 
life in modern cities 

* life on the modern farm 

3. After each group has generated a list, allow groups to share ideas for their exhibits with the 
class. As certain objects are mentioned ask the students to explain why the object was chosen and 
to justify its inclusion in the exhibit 
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Emphasize that the reason some of the artifacts were chosen was that they have a very close 
association, and periiaps even typify or define the subject of the exhibit. 



PART 2: CREATING AN EXHffilT 

Note to Teacher: 

If you have not done so, it is important that the teacher read the notes in the Teacher to Teacher 
section (p.l) . This part of the lesson is an inquiry into the ambiqiiities and inaccuracies of 
stereotyping. There is need for students to understand how important it is to look at the questions: 
How validly does this exhibit and its artifacts reflect the experience of the group represented? What 
difficulties arose in trying to reach a valid, accurate and respectful exhibit? How were these 
difficulties resolved? Were all resolvable? What are the effects on the viewer when it is accurate? 
When it is stereotypical? Just reflecting on the difficulties should help the students realize the 
problems of stereotyping. 

Objective: 

Students will 

* become aware of their own belief in racial and cultural stereotypes. 

Time: 1 class period-Introduction of activity 
On-going development of display 

Set Induction: 

Remind the students of the musuem curator activity. Tell them that the next activity is very similar, 
in that their small groups will again brainstonn a list of artifacts, but for this activity the students 
will actually assemble the exhibits that they plan. 

This time the subjects of their exhibit will be racial/cultural groups represented in the United States. 
Tell the students that the planning procedure wiU be tlie same. They must think of artifacts that 
would clearly be specific to and reflective of a certain racial/cultural group-an object that when 
displayed would quickly bring to mind a certain racial/cultural group. 

Learning Sequence: 

1. Put the students into shiall groups and read the following statement to the students: 
You have just become a museum curator with the responsibility to create an 
exhibit featuring artifacts of racial/cultural groups represented in the USA based 
on your perceptions and knowledge of the groups. 

The people who will come to see this exhibit have had no contact with this group, 
therefore your exhibit must be as accurate and authentic as possible, so as to 
avoid misleading the people who see it. Which artifacts would you include? 

2. Students may need a number of days to assemble their exhibits. As groups do their planning, 
help them to understand how stereotypical thinking might affect their planning process and 
outcome. Question them about their choices of artifacts. 

3. Some groups may decide that there are no objects that would typify one racial/cultural group in 
our country, or that to assign certain objects to certain groups would involve stereotypical thinking. 
Since this would be a valid observation, encourage them to work with that idea to create a more 
multi-cultural exhibit that would share information about "American" culture. 

4. As the groups present their exhibits to the class, ask the following questions regarding the items 




in the exhibit: 

* Which racial/cultural group does your exhibit represent? 

* Why did you choose tfiose items? 

* How do objects in the exhibit typify die race/culture? 

* Is diere any way that any of your artifacts would perpetuate a stereotype of the 
race/culture? 

* Would your artifact typify another group also? 

* Choice of artifact depends on level of knowledge and familiarity with the group-Is your 
choice based on actual knowledge and sensitivity to another culture? 

5. It is critically important to guide students to an examination of all the artifacts for stereotypical 
and distorted perceptions of a group. Help them to become aware of accuracies. Students might 
want to rank the exhibits based on validity and accuracies. 

6. Explore with the students the following: What difficulties arose in trying to reach a valid, 
accurate and respectful exhibit? How were these difficulties resolved? Were all resolvable? What 
are the effects on the viewer when it is accurate? When it is stereotypical? As a curator who might 
you include on the planning team for your next exhibit? Brainstorm for museum alternatives to the 
traditional exhibit for cultural groups. 

7. Assign the following journal assignment: Choose two different racial/cultural groups. Aside 
from physical attributes, what are consistent and definitive differences between the two groups? 

Remember your assertions must apply to groups, not individual exaniples within the groups. If 
you find this assignment difficult, write an essay to explain your thoughts about differences among 
peoplf 

8. You may want to invite students to research and report on recent issues raised in the museum- 
world on representing cultural groups accurately and validly. It is important diat students realize the 
challenges in a many-cultured society as the United States that all of us face in developing respect 
for each others cultures and values. 
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LESSON 8 
RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE 

**I am an invisible man... 
a man of substance^ of flesh and bone... 
I am invisible, understand, simply because 
people refuse to see me. 

Ralpli Ellison, Invisible Man . Prologue 



PART 1: "ACT 1" 

Objectives: 
Students will 

* explore issues of religious intolerance by reading and writing a playlet 

* exchange ideas about ways young people can respond to intolerance 

I^dteiriails* 

* Handout #10 Night Exerpt, p.48 

* Handout #11 Act 1, p.49 

* Large paper for recording student ideas 

Time: 2 class periods 
Set Induction: 

Display the term. Holocaust , and tell students that it is an example of extreme and unrestrained 
intolerance, and ask if students are familiar with the i'erm. Ask questions to discover tiie extent of 
student knowledge regarding the Holocaust 

Learning Sequence 

1. The following facts should be included in any formal definition of the Holocaust. After students 
have given their ideas, fill in their knowledge gaps with these elements: 

* Between 1939 and 1945 approximately 6 million Jews in Europe were killed by the 
German Nazi Government This accounted for about 85% of all European Jews. 

* The Nazis also murdered up to 6 million other people which included Gypsies, 
handicapped individuals, homosexuals, political opponents, and huge numbers of Slavic 
peoples. 

* The term 'holocaust' was first used (in this context) by Elie Wiesel, death camp survivor, 
writer, academic, and the 1986 Nobel Peace Prize winner. 

* Nazi- National Socialist German Workers Party - began in Germany in 1919, and 
brought into power by Hitler in 1933. The Nazi party put into practice an ideology based 
on racist nationalism, national expansion and state control of the economy. 

2. Read aloud to the students the brief excerpt from Wiesel memoir, (Handout #10 Night, p.48) 

3. Ask students to think about the horror of the Holocaust and how it left a life-long impression 
upon the survivors. Ask student to think of other examples of terror and inhumanity, and genocide 
ixiflicted on groups of people and what the long lasting effects might have been. Provide time for 
questions and free expression of ideas. 
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4. Tell the students that they will begin to discuss religious intolerance by reading the first act of a 
short play. Explain to the students that the play is unfinished, and that after reading the first act, 
students in their small groups will write the second act Each group will then perform a reading of 
it's final act for the class. (Handout #1 1 Act 1, p.49) 

Teacher Note: 

You and your students may be aware of diversity issues which exist in your school or community. 
Adjust this skit accordingly. Recent examples are the treatment of Moslems and Arab merchants in 
Minnesota during the Gulf War; the controversy surrounding the building of a Buddhist temple in a 
Twin City suburb . 

5. The play is how a culturally diverse group of children and adolescents respond to intolerance 
directed at Jews in their community', ihe first act describes the victimization of a Jewish family, the 
Miller's. 

6. Class reading of "Act 1''. 

7. A reading of the first act should be followed with a class discussion about what can realistically 
be done by a group of committed, courageous kids. Encourage divergent thinking with a 
brainstorming session. Students should mention a wide range of ideas which can be evaluated at a 
later point, when groups are in the writing process. 

8. Record student responses on large paper (or on transparency) which can be saved for later 
reference. Challenge students to put themselves in the place of characters in the play and try to 
^'..i-dc about what effective actions they could take . Encourage debate in the discussion. 

9. Explain to students that it is their job to now write the second act of the play. The following 
questions should be addressed in this part of the play: 

* How did the kids work as a group to do this challenging project? 

* What specific ideas did they use in reaching their project goal of attacking intolerance? 

* What resources did they use? What kind of help would they need? 

* How do the adults in town react? 

* How realistic is the situation you've created? Could a group of young teens really do 
something meaningful to drive prejudice from their town? 

Feel free to introduce new characters, but be sure that the initiative for action against intolerance 
stays in the hands of the kids. 

As students plan the second act, remind them to review the brainstorming ideas regarding ways to 
respond to racism. 

10. Perform a reading of your act. 



PART 2: INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON HATRED 

Objective: 

Students will: 

* co-operatively design a forum for ideas regarding hatred and intolerance that is 
meaningful and relevant to their own experience in school and community. 

Materials: 

* Handout #12 Needs Assessment Directions, p. 54 
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* Handout #13 Conference Planning Worksheet, p. 55 

* Chart Paper 

* Journals 

Time: 3 class periods 
Set Induction: 

Explain to students that Elie Wiesel proposed an international conference on hatred. "I want to 
bring the best philosophers, psychologists, and leaders togetlier to tackle the fabric of hatred, the 
genesis of hatred." 

Provide students brief background information on Wiesel. (See Handout #lONight, p.48). Ask 
the class for their ideas about a conference: 

* How would such a gathering be helpful? 

* Why would Wiesel want to study hatred? 

* In pairs list people you would want to invite to the conference. The people can be from 
past or people living today. They should represent a variety of etlmic groups. Record all 
names suggested. 

* Would you like to participate in a conference to study hatred? 

* Does hatred affect your school day? 

Learning Sequence: 

1. In small groups have students discuss the question, "Is our school infected with disrespect, 
prejudice or hatred toward any groups?" 

2. Using chart paper list evidence of any prejudice, unfair treatment, unkind attitudes, chauvinistic 
or supremist behavior, or disrespect that has been observed at school. If none has been observed, 
list specific evidence that the school is free of all forms of intolerance. 

3. Post lists and allow time for reactions from class. 

4. Explain to the students that in their small groups they will put themselves in the place of people 
planning a Conference to examine the tolerance situation at the school. 

Their first task should be to determine the tolerance needs and the interest in such a conference at 
their school. (Use Handout #12, Tolerance Needs Assessment, p.54, as guide). 

5. Have the students, in small groups, formulate a needs and interest assessment procedure that 
could be used to determine whether a conference should be planned. (Suggestions such as 
interviewing and surveying could be useful.) 

6. Allow time for small grouns to share their suggestions with the class. As a class decide which 
procedure(s) to follow. 

The next step would be to help students design interviews, surveys or other procedures. 

Depending on the results of the assessment, proceed with planning an actual or simulated 
conference. 

7. In the large group, lead the students in the formulation of goals of the conference. The goal 
setting process should involve a review of the needs and interest assessments. 

Also give students some sort of structure to work within, such as is provided by Handout #13 
Conference Planning Worksheet, p.55. 
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* Assign roles needed within the planning group: Students would take the roles of these 
people: representatives of parents, various ages of students, teachers, school 
administrators, other school workers, people of various ethnic groups in the school, 
people with disabilities, etc. 

* Remind students to think about how people in the school will participate in the 
conference. 

* Suggest a time span, such as one half- or full day 

* TeU students to decide program details 

* Tell students that tliey must think about the next step. How will the conference make a 
difference? How would they expect things to change as a result of the conference? 

Help the students to understand how each individual in the planning group must represent a certain 
perspective. 

8. When groups have completed their task, reporters using the Conference Planning Worksheet 
should share results with the class. Worksheets should be posted in class. 

9. Journal entry: Describe your planning group's work. How well did people v/ork together? In a 
brief statement describe your conference. Could a conference like this really happen at this school? 
Would a conference on tolerance be helpful at this school? 



PART 3: PEOPLE NEXT DOOR 

Objective: 

Students will: 

* knowledgeably discuss the concept of hate crime 

Materials: 

* Copies of news photos of hate crimes (see below) 

* Handout #14a The People Next Door, p.56 

* Handout #14b Worksheet-People Next Door, p.61 

* Journals 

Tinie: 1 class period 
Set Induction: 

Display news photos of cross-burnings, graffiti from recent news stories. 

Ask students the following questions: 

* What do you think when you see pictures like this? 

* How would you react if this Graffiti appeared in or school, or in your neighborhood? 

* Have you ever seen this kind of vandalism and, if so, describe your reaction to it 

Learning Sequence: 

1. Display the term *hate crime*. Through discussion attempt to lead students to the understanding 
that opinions vary widely as to what constitutes a hate crime, and that some people dismiss the 
concept all together. 

Tell the students that many communities in the United States have ordinances or laws against hate 
crimes and that they are very carefully defined and in many cases frequently challenged. 
Ask smdents to try to think of a basis related to the US Constitution upon which hate crimes might 
be challenged. 
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2. Distribute Handout #14a The People Next Door, p.56, and tell students that they will learn a 
great deal about facts and feelings associated with hate crimes by reading the article. 

After students have read, ask for their brief reactions. 

3. Journal: What if the Del Dotto case were to be made into a movie. Write the summary of the 
screen play. Select actors that you would choose to play the parts of all the key characters in the 
news story. 

4. Some students may want to research current "Hate Crime Ordinances" in their communities and 
the legal controversies surrounding them. Report back to class or display information on bulletin 
board. 
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Handout #10 
Night Excerpt...Elie Wiesel 



"Never shall I forget that night, the first night in camp, which has turned my life into one long 
night, seven times cursed and seven times sealed. Never shall I forget that smoke. Never shall I 
forget the little faces of the children, whose bodies I saw turned into wreaths of smoke beneath a 
silent blue sky. 

Never shall I forget those flames which consumed my Faith forever. 

Never shall I forget that nocturnal silence which deprived me, for all eternity of the desire to live. 
Never shall I forget those moments which murdered my God and my soul and turned my dreams 
to dust Never shall I forget these things, even if I am condemned to live as long as God himself. 
Never." 

Night by Elie Wiesel, as quoted in U.S.Catholic , July, 1990. Reprinted with permission from 
U.S.Catholic published by Claretian Publications, 205 W Monroe St, Chicago, Illinois, 60606. 

Elie Wiesel has written numbers of books on the Holocaust, and was the Nobel Peace Prize winner 
in 1986. A Holocaust siirvivor, Wiesel mother, father and sister were gassed by the Nazis. He has 
dedicated his adult life to keepmg the memory of the Holocaust alive. 
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Handout #11 
"Act 1" 

RoAnne Elliott 



Teacher Note: 

You and your students may be aware of diversity issues which exist in your school or community. 
Adjust this skit accordingly. Recent examples are the treatment of Moslems and Arab merchants in 
Minnesota during tfie Gulf War; and the controversy surrounding the building of a Buddhist temple 
in a Twin City suburb . 

Setting: School Library 

A group of six students (6th-8th graders) are sitting around a table discussing the group project that 
was just assigned them by their Social Studies teacher. They've been in the library for about 20 
minutes and are having some difficulty coming up with an idea for the project that everyone likes. 

Characters: Darda Len 
Calvin Marie 
Bonita Robert 

Darda: (sounding bored) Why don't we just do a written report on something. You know, just 
divide it up into 6 parts and each take one part 

(Groaning and grumbling from everyone) 

Cal: (sarcastically) Gee, you're a good listener, Darda. I know you heard Mr. Davis say that this 
project has to be a creative endeavor. In fact, he's gonna take that into consideration when he 
grades our woric. Tell me, what's creative about another written Social Studies report? 

(Darda shrugs and makes a face at Cal) 

Robert: Yeah, plus we also have to make a presentation to the class in a way that gets the whole 
class involved. It sounds really hard to me . Maybe we can invent some kind of History game or 
something. 

Marie: (another sarcastic voice) Oh Robert, a History game, what could be more exciting! ! ! 
Robert: Got a better idea? 

Marie: Yeah, we could do a skit on History-slavery or something like that . Remember, Mr. 
Davis said our project had to involve active collaboration. What could be more collaboration than a 
skit? 

Bonita: But two groups are already doing skits. I don't think Mr. Davis will approve that idea. 

(Everyone sighs, expressing tiieir frustration by appearing bored witii tiie whole tiling.) 

Len: I hate Social Studies-too many reports and projects. There are no interesting topics. Now if 
this was Science, I would have a hundred great ideas we could use. 

Darda: You know how Mr. Davis loves current events topics. Maybe we should pick an event 
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from the newspaper and come up with our project that way. 

Len: Yeah, but nothing good is happening right now. Everything in the news is either too 
complex to do a project on, or too boring. 

Cal: There is always stuff happening in Washington D.C. Lets get a paper and ... 
(Cal is mterrupted by Marie) 

Marie: Hey speaking of stuff happening, did you guys hear what's been happening to that Jewish 
family that moved into the Richardson's old house? They talked about it again on the radio this 
morning. 

Bonita: Yeah, I heard. My brother is friends with the kids in that family. Their name is Miller. Its 
been really bad for them. 

Darda: What happened? 

Marie: First somebody spray-painted anti- Jewish slogans on their sidewalk-a lot of really hateful 
stuff with obscene language. It was disgusting. A bunch of us neighbors worked on it with graffiti 
remover, but you can still kinda see some of the words. Then, about a week later somebody threw 
a brick through their kitchen window. The brick had the words, 'Jews get out' painted on iL 

Bonita: And yesterday someone painted a swastika on their garage door. It's still there. We saw 
it on the way to school this morning. 

Len: That's sick. Who's doing it? 

Bonita: The police are trying to find out, but they're not getting very far. They haven't arrested 
anyone yet 

Cal: My mom thinks its a bunch of teenagers, and on the radio they said that lots of hate crimes 
are committed by teens. 

Robert: Well, teens aren't the only ones who do hate crimes though. A lot of adults are very 
prejudiced and might be acting out their feelings. Why do people always assume its teeneagers ±at 
do all the bad stuff that happens? 

Darda: Why did you use the word 'prejudiced'? What race are the Millers? 

Robert: It is a white family, but prejudice isn't just used against people because of race. People 
who are prejudiced can hate for any reason. In this case religion is the reason. 

Len: Yeah, if you find out someone's religion, and you don't know anything else about ±em, 
you just decide to hate them because of their religion, ±at's prejudice. 

Darda: But why do people hate based on rehgion? 

Marie: I think it just has to do with differences. Everyone around here seems to have somewhat 
similar religious behefs, or similar ways of observing them anyway, so no one really stands out. 
Then someone arrives with a religious background that is different. People notice, and some 
people feel uncomfortable with that 

Darda: But why would it even concern anyone? I don't even know the religious beliefs of the 
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people on my block. 

Len: that's because, as Marie said, almost everyone around here observes their religion in pretty 
much the same way, so we don't even think about religion. Its like race. If everyone was the same 
race, there wouldn't be any reason to discuss race. 

Cal: I agree with Len and Marie. Its the differences that make people uncomfortable. They see 
Judaism as so foreign, and they have so many stereotypes and misinformation about Jewish people 
that they had to find ways to react It makes me really mad that some people think they have the 
right to act out against people because their beliefs are different 

Darda: Well what is Judaism exactly? And what is it about that religion that made people want to 
do negative things to the Millers? 

Bonita: I don't know much about the Jewish religion or beliefs, but I do know that anti- Jewish 
behavior doesn't come from knowledge about Judaism, it comes from ignorance and small 
minded. This isn't about people showing that they disagree with the teaching of Judaism. This is a 
case of a bunch of cowardly bullies victimizing innocent people, just because they think the 
community will let them get away with it 

Len: Bonita's right It's bullying and stupidity that causes this kind of stuff. The people that are 
doing this would attack anyone who was different, especially if they thought that the community 
would let it happen. 

Marie: I wish everyone could just accept people's rights to have their own beliefs. Don't you 
guys think that learning about other cultures and religions would help get rid of hate crimes? 

Robert: I don't think that knowing about someone's culture automatically gets rid of prejudice, 
but I agree with you that accurate mformation at least gives the possibility of acceptance and 
understanding between different cultural groups. 

Cal: Right, because if all you know is rumor and stereotype, thats how prejudice grows. 

Dardi: Bonita, your brother knows the family. What does he think of all this? 

Bonita: He's really mad. He and the Miller kids were planning to stay up all night last weekend 
to see if they could catch someone, but now my parents don't want him to go over there because 
they're afraid he'll get involved in some sort of trouble. 

Len: But now the Millers probably think your family is against them too. 

Bonita: I know. My brother and my parents are m a big fight about that Things are kind of tense 
at my house right now. 

Marie: I wonder how the Millers feel. I mean are they scared, angry? are they considering 
moving out? 

Darda: I hope not They're not the ones that should leave. The creeps that are causing the 
problems should get kicked out of town. 

Marie: I agree. Why should we have to put up with prejudice against anyone. My mom was 
saying that it makes her feel ashamed of our town. As I think more about it, I think I feel the same. 

Len: Me too. That family probably thinks we are all prejudiced. As far as they know, any or all 
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of us could be the vandals. 

Marie: My dad was worried about that, so he went with a bunch of other neighbors to see the 
Millers and let them know that we are all on their side. 

Cal: That was a good idea. That must have helped some. I wish now we could do something 
about catching the crooks. 

Bonita: Well. I hope that it stops before anythmg worse happens. I heard on the news about 
people burning crosses on the property of people they hate. 

Marie: I don't think that anything like that could ever happen here. This is a nice town. 

Robert: How can you say that? People in this nice town are willing to throw bricks through 
windows and vandalize someone's home because of their religion. I don't think cross burning is 
so far removed from those things, do you? 

Bonita: You're right, Robert. But I think the police will take care of it before it goes any farther. 

Darda: But I think its the whole community's job to do something about this. It's not just up to 
the police to figure this all out. They might solve the crime, but that doesn't mean we've gotten rid 
of prejudice, so it could easily crop up again in some other situation. 

Cal: Well, people can't take the law into their own hands, it just makes things worse. 

Robert: There are effective ways to fight prejudice that don't involve breaking the law. 

Len: Hey you guys, I'm getting an idea. Wanna hear it? 

Marie: NO! We have to get back on track talking about our project We still don't know what 
we're doing. I mean this is a very interesting discussion. I feel bad about the Miller family, but 
talking about them is not helping get our project done. 

Len: But Marie, listen. I may have an idea for our project What if we work on this problem of 
religious prejudice as our project Its perfect Its current events, so Mr. Davis will think its a great 
idea. I'm thinking that we could really do something meaningful and important that our town 
needs. I mean, first we could make sure that everyone is aware of the problem, then we could 
think of some ways to get everyone involved in solving the problem. It could really bring our 
community together. 

Cal: (very excited) That's it, thats a great idea for our project! (Slaps Len on the back) We can get 
started right now. Let's do it 

Bonita: Cal, do what? We don't even know for sure exactly what we're talking about, how can 
we just jump in and start working? Can we please slow down and talk this out It sounds like it has 
possibilities. I'm all for working on an anti-prejudice project, but I think we should try to be 
realistic about what we can do, and what we are willing to do-getting rid of prejudice is a huge 
job. People won't take us seriously unless we have really carefully thought through a good plan 
and proceed in a way that makes sense. 

Marie: Let's start by checking out how everyone feels about the theme of eliminating prejudice. I 
mean, I know we all feel the same way about prejudice, but are we all willing to commit to a lot of 
hard work to address what's happening in our community? 
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Len: Well, we were just sitting here talking about how awful it is what's happening to the 
Millers, and I think we have to let people know that the bad stuff directed at that family is bad for 
our whole town, and that everyone can do something to respond to it 

Darda: I think if we ignore it, we're as bad as the creeps t^iat are committing the crimes. 

Robert: And I think that we can show the adults in this town that people our age can get together 
and do something constructive, especially since they seem to suspect us of always doing the dumb 
stuff that happens. 

Cal: Well, lets have a show of hands of all those in favor of basing our project on responding to 
prejudice, starting with the anti- Jewish crimes happening right now in our town. 

All hands go up without hesitation, and the group starts brainstorming ideas with great enthusiasm. 

End of Act I 

More information: 

When they told Mr. Davis about their idea he congratulated them on being willing to take on such 
an important job. He gave them a Project Outline form which they have to complete and return to 
him for approval before they can begin their project On the form the students must write the title 
for the project and describe the goals, procedures and how the group will involve the rest of the 
class. TTie group must also tell what they expect to leam by doing the project 

When the group got together to complete tlie form, they decided that their project would fmd 
creative ways to inform people about religious intolerance (and other types of prejudice) in their 
town, and to show how it hurts the whole town. 

They also will share information about overt and subtle forms of prejudice. The most important 
pait of their work will be in mobilizing people to support the Miller family, fight intolerance, and 
find ways to protect their community from a recurrence of any type of intolerance. 

Now they must get to work on the specifics of planning what they will do and how they will do it 
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Handout #12 
Tolerance Needs Assessment 

Conducting a needs assessment will give you some information about tolerance levels of people at 
your school, and give you some ideas about how to bring about improvements at your school. 

Obviously in order to get the information, you will need to ask questions. You may wish to do this 
through a face-to-face interview, or you may prefer to have people make written responses on a 
survey form. 

In both cases you will need to generate a short list of questions that will help you get the 
information you need. You should ask people to respond to questions about their ability to get 
along within a diverse group, the atmosphere at the school, and what the school needs to do to 
improve opportunity for all and to promote co-operation between all groups. 

Your questions must be asked in a way that helps people feel comfortable about sharing 
information. Avoid questions that seem to have a right or wrong answer. vStress that you are asking 
for the person*s opinion, perception, or feeling. Also try to keep your survey or interview shon 
and focussed. 

The following are examples of questions that might yield helpful information (the questions in 
parentheses may cause nervous, defensive or unfriendly feelings): 

Describe a group of people with whom you feel the most/least comfortable at our 
school. (This is better than asking, "Do you like people?") 

What kinds of experiences have helped you to learn about people who are 
culturally or racially different than you. (This is better than asking, "Do you know 
anything about ^culture?" 

What have you noticed about how teachers relate to students of the various racial 
or cultural groups at our school? (This is better than asking, "Do you think the teachers are 
prejudiced?") 

Now list 6 good questions for the interview or written survey. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
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Handout #13 
Conference Planning Worksheet 



This worksheet is a simulation exercise. If you decide to conduct a real conference, you can follow 
this same format for planning. 

You will put yourselves in the place of a group of people planning a conference on the topic of 
hatred, such as proposed by Elie Wiesel. This conference will be for your schooL A conference is 
a gathering of people who have come to learn about something. 

The usual format for a conference mcludes one or more big group meetings to hear a Tceynote 
speaker* who gives a speech on the conference theme. There are usually also smaller group 
seminars (classes) or workshops where one person presents information and ideas on a topic 
related to the theme. The conference participants all listen to the keynote speaker, then choose 
seminars or workshops to attend (Usually there are several of these going on at once). 

1. The planning group (someone from each of these groups must be represented in the planning 
group, and the group should be as culturally diverse as your school) 

student: 
teacher 
parent- 
principal: 

Gist other groups that you think should be involved in the planning) 

2. Give the Conference a Catchy Title reflecting the theme (studying hatred) 

3. List your 'wish list' of keynote speakers. Who would you invite to address the whole group of 
participants? Since this is a simulation, be creative. What men and women from any time or any 
place would be good speakers for this conference? 

4. When and where would you hold this conference? How long will the conference be? 

5. List titles of the seminars (classes) that will be available for the participants. Keep in mind the 
theme, and also the needs of your probable participants. There should be something of interest to 
each participant 

6. Design your conference brochure. 
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THE PEOPLE 

A real-life horror story 



By Cheryl Lavin 



SHEROT LuwE ANi> Iwuuw Del Dorro wEra 
1984, they and their baby daughter, Jillian. had outgrown 
their apartment, eo they decided to go houw-hunting. They 
drew up a wiih li»t They wanted a brick ranch house with a 
basement, three bedroom** two hatha and air conditioning. It 
had to ba in the dty because Larry is a paramedic with the 
Chicago Rre Department They targeted the Northwest Side. 
They found the perfect house in the 320O block of North 
Pontaac Arenua, a quiet residential street near Behnont and Cumberland. It 
had eveoriiing they wanted and some extras too: a central vacuuming system, 
an intercom, a double sink in the 



Arabs, Hispanics and/or gays. What you cant do ia^t on it Hate crimes are 
being taken seriously at every level of government Last April, the president 
signed the National Hat« Crimas SUtistics Act which requires the Justice De- 
partment to gather daU on "crimes that manifest prejudice based on race, re- 
ligion, sexual orienUtion or ethnicity" 

In niinois, the Etlinic Intimidation sUtute, passed in 1983, was recently 
strengthened. The new hate<rimes bUl, which went into effect this year, stiff, 
ens penalties for crimes motivated by bigotiy. A second or subsequent offense 
carriea* sentence oftwo to five years. m. ^ 

In some waya the Del Dotto/OIsen case is typical of hate cnmcs. They fre* 
QucntKr involve "turl" Someone thinks someone else doesnt belong m his neigh- 
borhood, on his street, in the house next door. In other wsjj the caw 

•The siege that this family withstood wssextraordinaiy, sayi Michael Sand- 



bathroom. 

•When I saw that house, I had to 
have it," Sherry says. 

The neighborhooi-a mix of Poles, 
Italians and Greeka-auited them: 
Sherry is Jewish, Larry is Italian. 

The owners were asking mors than 
$100,000, but the Del Dottoa were 
able to get the house for $90,000. In 
April 1984 they moved in. 

That's when they met their next? 
door neii^bors, Lucille Olaent then 
67, a widow who worked two highta a 
week on the switchboard at the Hyatt 
Regency OUare, and h*r only son, 
Neil, then 34, who was unemployed 
and collected government disability. 
Neil has a lung condition that he says 
makes it difficult for him to bresthe, 
althou^ he smoked until a few years 
ago sndhasnt worked sii>oe the mid- . 
j 70s. 

I The Del Dottoa contend that within 
months, Ludile and Neil Olsen began 
a campaign of terror against them, 
especially against Sherry. They fol- 
tewed her. T^ey threatened her. They 
put a swsstika in their window. They 
parked a .car painted with more 
swsstikas,''KKK" and other obscen- 
ities in front of her house. The Del 
Dottoa fought back, in criminal court 
and in civil court, and they won. In 
March, a jury awarded them $1.8 
million, the Isrgest verdict ever 
awarded in Illinois fof a hate crime. 



THBHE Ifl NOTHWO NEW ABOUT HATB 
crimes. There's nothing new about 
hate. It imt illegal. You are perfectly 
within you* rights to hate J^ws, 
Catholics, blacks, whites, Asians, 

Cheryl Lavin i$ a THbune ftaturt 
wriUr. 
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NEXT DOOR 

of bigotry and torment 



herg, Midwest dvil righti director of the Anti-Defamition League of B'nai 
B'rith- -Even to the ADL. which ependi 365 diyi of the year momtonng and 
reportinEonincidentflofanti-SemitiBiiL'* 

Nor aw the Olaena your typical peipetrmtora. Mott are young raalee, under 
21. who act In jroupe. Moet typically, four men attack a lone \actim. •cwof.^^ 
to Jadt McDevitt. a aodologiat at Northeartem Univewity m Boet<« 
hateajmeaover a five-yw period Abate crimeiaa 
qiimtly a violent one TTie victima of aaiaulU motivated 
nwre likely to need hoepitaliiation than victima of oOieraasaulta^ 

-If you can define aomeone aa being different, and in your nund that means 
this person ia leaa than you are, it allowa the violence to escalate, McDevitt 
says!*Offenden seem to feel: 1 can do this to them, The/te just black, Asian, 
Jewish, whetever/ * 




The prejudice is learned at home. "They leara it over the supper Uble. Mc- 
Devitt eaya. •men paitmta aie told what their sons have done, ita not unusual 
for them to respond, mat^a wrong with that?* It gives you an idea what tha en- 
vironment at home is like." , ^ . 14^ 

The Del Dotto/Olsen case waa not the kind that attracted national atten- 
tion. It waan't like the ManhatUn case in which black girls stabbed white 
girls with hst pins just for fun. It wasn't like The Dartmouth Review, which 
quoted Hitlsr on iU masthead on Yom Kipptu>-an act of sabotage, achod of- 
fidaU contend. No one waa killed here; this wasn*t Howard Beach or Uie Ben- 
aonhurtt section of Brooklyn, where atUcka by whites led to the death of 
blacka. And Sheny Del Dotto ia luckier than man/haU cnme victima. She 
waan't beaten or worae. 
But aha waa scarred. For more than two yeara, her home— her dream 

•home— was her prison, her street 
was her hell. Her next-door neigh- 
bor! were her tormentors. 



•I KNgW FROM THB BEOINNINO THEY 
were strange," saye Sherry Del 
Dotto, 39. "When I moved in, Neil 
asked me where my bedroom was, 
w^ Bre the baby's room waa, did we 
- have a microwave. Who asks you 
those kinda of questions? Once he 
turned over my^ wrist to look at my 
watch* After that, I put it in the 
vault And Lucille--ahe kept her gro- 
ceries in the trunk of her car. She 
would go out to the car to get a bottle 
of pop or some bread. They never 
turned their lights on: The only light 
was the glow from the TV. They 
never went anywhere. They were al- 
ways home, watching the atreet.' 

At first, relations between the 
neighbors were civil, which was a 
good thing— their houses are just a 
few feet apart The familiea would say 
hello, goodbye. Neil would come over 
to borrow ice. The Del Dottoe would 
borrow lawn equipment 

TTjen in July, NeU, 6 foot 3 and 240 
pounds, with a heavy black stubble 
/ and deep voice, t<3ld Sheny, 6 foot 2 
and alender, to 'shut up.' 

Tm tha type of guy who minda hia 
own buaineas," Neil Olaen says, *but 
aha atarted getting real noey. "Where 
do you get your naoney firom?* *If you 
dont wwk, how do you pay your bills?* 
I putter around. She says, 1 see you 
i leave at I, 2 in the morning, all 

• dresaed in black'— like Fm Zorro or 

* aomething— 'Where do you go?* Maybe 
p I go to a bar and have a few beers. 
I Whafaitherbuaineaar 

i It'a none of her buaineas what I do,". 
I Lucille Olaen aaya.1 could be running 
! (Continued on pag* 16) 
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Neighbors 

Continued , 

t whorehouse, What'i it to herr 

Afttr that, things quickly turned 
u^y. Sheny wta out ont diy with 1- 
yctr-old JUlian. md Neil said, , 
There goei the big (ohacenity) and 
the Utile (obaccnity).* 

•Maybe I called her and her bd 
names,' Neil uyt. *Maybe I did. Fm 
no angeh* 

Sherry says that when people 
came to viiit, Neil, who was fre- 
quently banging around the house, 
would qiiiz Uiem. Where ware the 
Del Dottoi from? Skokic. Where 
were Shwiyi parents from? Skokie. 
Finally, he confronted her. 

q said to her. ^What are your She 
said, Tm Italian.' I said to my moth- 
er, 'She ain't no Italian,' .! guessed 
she was Jewish. And thcii, later on, 
she put *Happy Hanukkah' all over 
the windows. . » »* 

"... and the thing with the can- 
dles/ Lucille adds, describing a 
menorah. 
• . , . fma goodgues3er,*Neil says. 
"I never said I was Italian,' Sheny 
says. "When people ask me what I 
am, I say Pm an American. It's no* 
body's business." 

Sherry says Neil began referring 
to her as that Jew bitch* 
And that's how it started. 
Soon the 01 sens were following 
Sherry down the street, staring at 
her, spitting at her. Neil would run 
up behind her, grunting and hissing. 
They parked their cars eo* close to 
hers that she couldn't use it for three 
weeks. Once Neil laid down on her 
car and wouldn't move until the po- 
lice came. He would bl6w his trum- 
pet into the baby's window. 

*^e would shake our heads in dis- 
gust," says one of the neighbors. 
*T^ey were always miserable, mak- 
ing trouble and doing things to irri- 
tate people.* 

Neighbors complained among 
themselves because the Olsen'a front 
and back yards were littered with 
junk, garbage and dogfeccs and their 
grass was often overgrown. But no 
one .wanted to confrtjnt them. They 
were an institution on the block. 
They had lived there since 1960. 

At one point, one of the neighbors 
tried to cdl a truce between the two 
families, but it didn't work. No one 
could really do anything to help the 
Del Dottos. The neighbors were 
afi^d of the Olsens, and they still 
are. "We still live here,' is what sev- 
eral of them said. None of them 
■ wanted to be identified for this story. 
(SinUlarly, tlie prindpala declined to 
be photographed for this story.) 

Larry Del Dotto, 39, was rarely 
home while all this was going on. He 
held three jobs, working 24-hour 
shiftrf^r the Fire Departmynt, 8-to- 
5 shifts on his days off installing air 
conditioners and evenings for a pri- 
. vate ambulance company. When he 
was home, he ssys Sherry was "al- 
wsys on edge and frightened. I had 
to bite my lip listening ber 
anguish and then bite itevenharuvA- 



to keep myself from going off.* 

StiU, he never threatened Neil, al- 
though he says the thought cxDssed 
his mind, *mon than once. But I had 
the well-being of my family to worry 
about and the risk of lodng my job to 
think about In the FiTB Departznent, 
your conduct off duty is as important 
as your conduct on duty' 

T would tell him to stay away and 
ignore them,' Sherry sayi. "And it's 
just not Larry to take things into his 
own hands. He's a paramedic. He 
saves lives, he doesn't loll people or 



beat them up. He has a conscience, ) 
not like them. We wanted to do 



things the right way." 

So she turned to the police. On 
Aug. 19, 1984, when the Olsens re- 
fosed to turn down their radio, she 
called them. 

•We did what we normally do, 
says John Nolan, the Chicago polioe 
officer who responded to the (ill. "I 
left my pwtner with Sherry, and I 
went to Ulk to the Olsens, They're 
from Bridgeport; I have friends in 
Bridgeport We had a nice conversa- 
tion. Then I turned to the subject of 
Sherry and her fears and Neil's ha- 
rassment of her. I askfcd them to 
leave the woman alone, be a good 
neighbor, make the best of a bad sit- 
uation. They blew their tops. He was 
•creaming and cursing. She was as 
bad as he was. She's a witch. They 
said, 'Absolutely not' It went down- 
hill from there.* 

He said, Tfeu've got 30 seconds to 
turn that radio down, or you're xmder 
anest,' * Lucille recaUs. 1 said, Then 
I guess Fm under arrest' ' 

Nolan says Neil ran and hid, but 
eventually both he and his mother 
were arrested for disorderiy conduct 
•Usually, the anger in a squabble 
between neighbors is driven by their 
concern for property,' Nolan says. 
This was all driven by the Jewish 
thing. I couldnt see any other reason 
why they were harassing her. They 
were relentless in their hatred,* 

As he was being taken into cus- 
tody, Neil yelled, Tm going to kill 
fhat (obscenity) Jew bitch.' And, 
then, he said, The (obscenity) Jews 
are as bad as the (obscenity) nig- 
gers.* 

On Jan. 23, 1985, Neil and Lucille 
.were both found guilty and fined 
$50. A month later, a brick came 
through the picture window of the 
Del Dotto home. 

•I was on the phone with my moth- 
er when I heard this noise,* Sherry 
says. T thougjit the TV had expbded. 
I went to look, and there was *^ass 
everywhere. I was hysterical* 

There were no witnesses, and no 
one was ever charged. 
' One day the Del Dottos came 
home and found their garage covered 
with graffiti. Again, no witnesses 
and no charges. 

A swastika appeared in Lucille 
Olsen's bedroom window, which 
faced the Del Dotto's kitchen. 

•Did I have a swastika?* Lucille 
asks. "No. I had something that 
might look like a swastika. And an- 
other thing, a swastika does not 
mean Jewish. It doesn't mean any- 
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thing. It's a symbol, but it's not a 
symbol ofNatis. So if you collect 
things, you cdlect them. Neil collects 
evoiything.* 

"The Ewastika wasn't a big deal, 
says Neil, whose collections include 
skulls from a nearby cemetery that 
was dug up to make room for a shop- 
ping center. 

That winter. Sherry Del Dotto, 
who wna nine weeks pregnant, had a 
miscarriage. 
-It was itreis,* Larry ssys. 
•She was really, really upset, real- 
ly shaky and hysterical,* Nolan says.' 
•She was scazed Neil was going to 
hurt her and her fisinily* 

•It got so I hated to be alone in the 
house,* ShAiy says. 

The poHce took to patrolling the 
block on their own. "Just to make 
sure nothing was going on,* Nolan 
says. Several officers contacted the 
Police Department's Neighborhood 
. Relations Division of the Civil Ri^fs 
Section, which investigates hate 
crimes, and then the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B'nai B'rith, wliich 
put the Del Dottos in touch with the 
law firm of Sonnenschein Nath 8t 
Rosenthal. They agreed to handle 
the case pro bono. 

•We called anybody we could to try 
to get some help,* Nolan says. •We 
had done just about everything we 
could do, but this seemed like it 
would never end.* 
The hartsimrnt continued. Sherry 



says Lucille deliberately Kit her 
parked car. She says Ludlle told her 
she was going to "Vat the (obsceni- 
ty) out of her.* When Sherry visited 
friends on the block, they'd watch 
her to make sure she came and went 
safely Sometimes they'd walk her 
home. 

There was trouble before with the 
Olsens, but nothing like this,* says a 
neighbor who describes the block as 
•basically a nice place. Usually, we 
all sit outside and talk. Then we jutt 
sat and watched.* 

In August of 1935 there was plen- 
ty to see. With white shoe polish, 
Neil painted swastikas, •KKK,* 
•Death to All Non-Whites* "Jew, (ob- 
scenity) you," "SS,* "Aryan nation,* 
. •Marquette Park " "white power,* 
' "Himmler* and other radal and eth- 
nic obscenitiea all over his car, which 
was parked direcUy in front of the 
Del Dottos' home. 

•We were shocked when we saw 
the car,* a neighbor says. "He 
thought there was no limit to what 
he could get' away with.* 

At the same time Neil was paint- 
ing his hate slogans, his girlfriend 
and her 9-year-old daughter were 
painting flowers and cartoon charac- 
ters. 

Neither Lucille nor Neil Olsen 
think there's anything peculiar 
about spending a nice summer day 
drawing swastikas and flowers side 
by side. 




' "Thatdidntboihermtatalluid 
it didnt bother Neil," Ludlle ny. 
The car waant that good* 

Sherry Del Dotto wai Mven 
months pregnant at the time. 
. "TTiat whole week they tormented 
meV Sherry sayi. She uyt Keil told 
her, 1 hope you have a miatairiage, 
Jew* 

On Aug. 8, while he wii in hii 
yard and ihe in hen, he aaid: "Your 
dayi are nus^bered, Jew bitch. Ym 
.going to get you." The only thing 
^separating them was a four*foot- 
high fence. Sherry had twice i jen 
him jump that fence. She called the 
police. 

When Detective Kenneth Berria 
. arrived, NeiJ waa wearing flowered 
bermuda thorta and a paisley tank 

top. 

That sayt everything about him," 
Benia lays. "He'i a down, a buffoon. 
He tries to bully people^. intimidate 
them with his sixe and manner. He's 
a big bruiser of a guy. He certainly 
intimidated this little pregnant 
woman. But he's not a brsve 
guy—he's a bully Bullies are cow- 
ards.- 

About Lucille Olien, Bems says: 
"She's a crusty old girl. The apple 
doesn't fall far from the tree.* 

When Berris told NeU he wai 
under anreat, on charges of ethnic in- 
- tinidation, assault and diiorderly 
conduct, he ran and hid, just aa he 
had done a year earlier. 



tWAL WAS HILD IN 

January 1986. Lucille 
was a witness for her 
son. Assy^tant State's 
Atty.- Prank Marek 
questioned her about 
Sherry Del Dotto's con- 
dition that sunuuer. 

"She was pregnant, wasn*t she?" 
he ssked. In fact, she was seven 
month* pregnant 
*I wouldnt know," Lucille testified. 
•Well, you are a mother." 
*Shedidn*tahow.- . 
Neil Olsen testi£ed that he didnt 
know Sherry was Jewish. Under 
oath, he swore he had never seen 
Hsnukkah decorations at her house. 
But when Marek asked Mm if he 
knew whst Hanukkah dmrationa 
looked like, he said, '^o, sir." 

*So, is it possible you may 
have--they may have been up and 
you didn't notice themr 

"I dont know. I dont know what 
you are really talking about, you 
know. I dont know what kind of dec- 
orations they use.* 

When Marek asked him if the 
statementa on the car represented 
his views, Neil anawered, *I don't 
know.- 

He didnt know what "Death to 
Non*Whites" meant 

He didnt even know why Sherry 
Del Dotto wQuldnt want a car paint- 
ed with swastikas parked in front of 
berhoosa. 
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He denied painting the car. It had 
been done by *tha kidi who hang in 
the woods," not him. 

Yet, one of the fUte's witnassea, 
police oAcar Joseph Fiduccia, who 
lives on the other side of the Olsens, 
testiiSed he bsd seen KsQ paint "Jew, 
(obscenity) you," "KKK." and Vasua 
died for your tins" on the ear. 

It wu broui^t out at the txial and 
the senteodng that Neil Olsen has a 
criminal reooid dating back to 1963. 
He has been convicted of, among 
other.thinga, unlawful possession of 
fireimna a felon, perjury, forgery 
andtheft 

•He did evfothing young boys do," 
Lucille says. 

In his sumoation, Neil's attorney, 
Bobert Golan, ealled the case *just 
the usual nei^ibor squabble." 

On Jan. 6, 1986, Neil was found 
guilty o^uaault and disorderly con- 
dfxt by Judge John J. McDoonelL He 
was aoquittad of ethnic intamidation. 

"Unfortunstely, we all must go 
through Life with certain unpleas- 
antries such as name-calling," Mc- 
Donnell said. In order to convict, in 
the courts opinion, of ethnic intimi- 
dstion . . . there must be a clear 
showing that the defendant said, TU 
get you,' or TU beat you because you 
are a Jew.'* 

In the judge'a opinion, "Your days 
are numbered, Jew bitch. Vm going 
to get you* did not meet the test 

*^ really dont know how he could 
hsve been acquitted," Marek aays. 
•Neil Olsen is a dyed-in;the«wool 
bigot In my career as a prosecutor, 
Vvt never oome across anything like 
what this guy put these people 
through.* 

Judge McDonnell gave Neil the 
muTimum sentence: two concurrent 
30-day sentences to begin immedi- 
ately. 

, "What's happening right now?" 
Neil asked. Tm being locked upr 

"Yes, sir," the judge said, "You are 
going in right now. Thirty days.* 

"Can I talk to my mother first?** 



It was whilb Neil was m jail that 
the Del Dottos decided to move. De- 
spite everything they had been 
through, Larry regretted it 

•We were the ones who were 
right," he says. "Why should the peo- 
ple who srrf right l}ave to leave?" 

Neighbors told them to stsy, the 
police encouraged them to stay, but 
Sherry had had enough. 

"I had to leave for my own sanity. I 
never knew whst would happen. I 
wasnt sleeping. I wasnt esting. I 
was scared all the time. The mother 
threatened to beat the (obsosnity) out 
of vae. I waant brought up like that* 

Since the D^ Dottos zQoved in JuiM 
1986, the street has been quiet, but 
not without incident A nei^jibor calls 
the Olsens "unhappy people who 
want to cause trouble.* She believes 
they flcratdtied their keys ioto the side 
of her car, but aha has no prooC 



The Del Dottos filed a civil ffurr 
sgainst the Olsens in 1985. It was fi- 
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nally heard i|i March of this year in 
the courtroom of Cook County Cir- 
cuit Judge Williim Kelly. The trial 
took six dfiys, and Neil wore black 
sweatpantr^i and a Blackhawka jerwy 
every one^them. He was "firighten- 
Ing-looking," aooording to juror Beth 
Ford. 

In his opening stmtement, the 
Olsens' s ttora^ CoUn said, "It takes 
two to t/ingo'and contended, as he 
had in 'Jie criminal tritJ, that ths 
case WfiS merely a series of "neigh- 
borly squabbles." Neil, he said, was 
just 'an easygoing guy.' 

Tlie court didnt find him so easy* 
going. Hie sherifTs depsrtment fiir* 
nished extra marshals during the 
trial, and aiter the trial was over, 
arm-dd guards escortad Uie jurors 
from the building! ^ 

"They thought he might be dan- 
gerous," Kelly says. 

In his testimooy, Neil painted him- 
self as the aggrieved party. It was 
Sherry who had tormented and 
tlirestened >tim. He said aha placed 
her sprinkler so that water poured 
into his van. He watched it fill with 
water for six hours.^ 

•You just let your car be soaked for 
six hoursr aaked Edwin Rothschild, 
one of the Del Dottos* lawyers. 

"If thaf s what she wanted to do. I 
didnt want to go out there and argue 
with her." 

"So you just let it go?" 

"I let it go." 

He said Sherry placed her barbe- 
cue grill so that the smoke would 
blow through hit window. She told 
him if he didnt clean up ailer his 
dog, a Doberman pinscher, she'd kill 
it If he didnt keep his parrot quiet, 
sne'dkiUittoo. 

Neil changed his story concerning 
the car. At the criminal trial, he 
. swore, under oath, that he had paint- 
ed nothing on it T\m time he swore, 
under oath, that he had painted 
"Jesus died for your sins" on it 

"Tm a bom*again Christian, sir,* 
he volunteered. 

He testified that he didnt know 
what KKK stood for, and when 
asked to spell Ku Klux Klan he said, 
■K-U, K-L-U-X, C-L-A-N." 

When asked about his previous 
record, he said he "guessed* he was 
convicted of perjury and the unlaw- 
ful use pf firearms by a felon, but he 
didnt remember. 

If you ssy lo, I guess I was." 
. "I'nl not saying so,* Rothichild 
said. Tm askkigyou.'' 

"I dont remember what the ver- 
dict was on it" . . . 

"Neil seemed generally unintereflt- 
ed in the whole thing," Ford aays. 
"Both he snd his mother reacted to 
anything the other side said with 
much disdain. They- would make 
comments and noises.' 

In his dosiag argument, Richard 
Hoffhian, also an attorney for the 
Del Dottos. asked the jury to teach 
the Olsena that "that kind of 
garbage, that kind of harassment 
and cruelty is unacceptable. It was 
unacceptable in 1985. If • unaccept- 
able today. If s going to be unacoept* 
(Continutd on page 24) 
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Handout #14a 



Neighbors 

Continued 

tbleinthefutunr* ^ 

They did. After 3H houin of delib- - 
erttion, the juxy, wix blacks and fix 
whit60, awarded the Del Dottoe $1.8 
million, $1.1 million from NqU, 
$700»000 £rom hia mother. It doesn't 
appiar the OlBena have $L8 million, 
but they do have a houae» atieaat 
they lid— Ludlle aaya ahe lold it for 
a drUar-Hud sevoral can, including 
a Cadillac Neil recently bought 

•We knew they'd never get the 
money out of them * Ford saya. 1i 
was more an iatue of how we might 
stop them firom doing this again. It 
seemed like they had nothing better 
to do, Ihia waa their entertainment* 
The Olaena appealed the verdict 
"My dvil ri^tf have been violat- 
ed,* Neil said. 

The notice to appeal was dis- 
missed; 



Besides the Del DomtOis&i case, 
'two other hate crimes have been 
tried in dvil court in Illinois. One in- 
volved Dorothy Stirgoi, who in 1987 
moved into Wrightwood on the 
Southwest Side, one of the first 
blacks in the neighborhood. Foiir 
young white men threw Molotov 
cocktails through her kitchen win- 
dow. In a crimSial trial, they were 
char^ with aggravated arson and 
received prison terms ranging from 
six to 12 years. Then Stirgos sued 
them in dvil court Two of the defen- 
dants settled with her, the other two 
were assttsed $300,000 in damages. 

"Evtn if they don't have the money 
now, someday they may start gener- 
ating income, an^ u they do, we will 
garnish their wages " says Elizabeth 
* Shuman-Moore, director of the Pro- 
ject lb Combat Bias Violence for the 
Chicsgo Lawyers' Committee for 
Civil ^ghta Under Law Inc., which 
advocates for victims and represents 
them in dvil cases. 'Qut the re si 
point is to send the word to the com* 
munity that this will not be tolerated 
and that the perpetrators will have 
to pay in the dvil courta as well as ' 
through the criminal system.' 

In a 1988 inddent, Mack Green, 
also black-— most hate crimes in 
Chicago are white on black— was at- 
tacked while he was sitting in a 
truck in Bridgeport. Stephen Windy, 
a young white man, taunted him, 
tried to set &re to the truck's gas 
taxik, knocked but the windows with 
a two-by-four and spat on him. 

Windy pleaded guilty to attempl- 
ed arson, criminal damage to prop- 
erty and ethnic intimidation and 
was sentenced to a year's probation, 
repayment for damage ts the truck 
and 60 hours of community service. 
Then Green filed a dvil action. On 
■ Aug. 3, 1990, sn sU-white jury 
awarded him $476,000 in damages. 



It 18 vnnr oimcuLT to orr ACcunAre 
itatiitics on hate crimes. They fre- 
quently go unreported, espedally 
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He testified 
that he didn't 
know what KKK 
stood for. 



Another photo of Noll OlMn*o 
cmr from the oaso flio of Son* 
nensoholn Hmth A Rooonthal, 
tho Del llottom' attomoyiL 



when tJie victims are gays, who way 
not want any publicity, and South- 
east Asians, some of whom have 
brought their mistrust of police to 
this country. But most groups that 
keep statistia on liate crimes report 
they're going up, especially on col- 
lege campuses. 

One factor causing the increase is 
the recession. "We usually dont find 
perpetrators-coming from the very, 
very poor oir the very, very wealthy," 
sociologist McDevitt aaya. 'It's the 
working class, tha people who really 
feel threatened that the/re not going 
Us get their piece of the pie, so they 
blMue it on minorities." Aiwther fac- 
tor Tlie Persian Gulf War, wliich led 
to an increase in attacka on both 
Jews and Arabs. 

Although hate runs deep, hate 
crimes may actually be the easiest of 
all crimes to deter. There is so little 
return to the offenders," McDevitt 
says. "They don't get money, they 
don't get drugs. What do they get? 
They get to beat up somebody and, 
maybe, bragging rights. If the pun- 
ishment is severe enough, it's just 
not worth it* 

Meinwhile, in June the U.S. 
Supreme Court clouded the issue for 
state and local suthorities when it 
agreed to dedde whether states and 
communities violate constitutional 
free-speech protections by adopting 
Isws against such hate crimes as 



cross-burning and the dis- . 
play of swastikas. 

TM OOmo TO CRY," Lu- 
cille Olsen says, her eyes 
filling with tears. "I'm 74 
years old. I cant take this. 
Tva been a widow for 23 
yuis. Ibu live 23 years on 
nothing, on Social Securi- 
ty. You see how you get 
along. And now this. And 
my blood pressure- 
do you understand blood 
pressure?— it's 170 over 
X30. Tm a walking time 
' bomb.' 

Ludlle Olsen feels she 
hu been treated uniDurly. 
Railroaded. The police, ^ 
' she says, sided with the 
Del Dottos because Lany 
works for the Fire Depart- 
ment Sherry, she says, 
turned the neighbors 
against her. The lawyers 
were all in cahoots. The * 
trial was a farce. 

*When this Rothschild 
opened the case, the Srst 
words out of his mouth 
were, 'Neil Olsen says 
the Jews are no better 
than the niggers.' And 
how many niggers were 
on our Jury? Half. Now! 
can take you up to a nig- 
ger in this nei^borhood. 
I said: 'You're a nigger. I 
had your kid paint my 
windows for me, didn't I? 
Do I hate you because 
youVe a nigger?' I don[t 
hate anybody, and nei- 
ther does Neil." 
Not even Jews. 

"Honey," Lucille says, *! have the 
best Jewish 6rienda. I went to school 
with the Jewish people. I worked 
with the Jewish people. I worked for 
the biggest, rich^t Jew in the city of 
Chicago, Mr. Pritzker, owner of the 
Hyatt Corp. Hey, my first boyfriend 
Was a Jew. The Jewish part of this is 
nothing.* 

Neil says he has no problems with 
Jews either. "I aint no racist I never 
wj^nt up to Skokie and burned any- 
thing." 

• Tie B'nai B'rith said they were 
going to set an example," Lucille >' 
says. "They made their example. 
They made their big splash. What 
more do they want? They want a 
million dollars from my son who 
don't have anything? They want 
$700,000 from me? I was watching 
TV tAxe other day, and they xyere 
talking about the wages of the vice 
president Td have to be vice presi- 
dent for seven years to get (700,000. 
I don't have snything, and if she 
thinks she can get anything out of 
me, she's crazy. 

1 dont intend to mcrrt out of hert. 
They will have to carry me out in a 
plastic bag. But she won't bury me. 
Ill bury her." 

Tsars come to Neil Olsen, too, 
when he talks about Sherry Del- 
Dotto. 'Shs has pushed me to the 



limit Tm mad, that'a what I am. I 
have so much hate in me.' 

He sayi he feels helpless. The only 
'group that has come to his aid is the 
KKK. They offered to go to court 
• with him, but he declined. 'I told 
them I have enough trouble.* 

Neil Olaen asks, T)o yon know 
where I can get legal helpr Then he 
wipes his (ears, turns to his mother, 
and says, "Get me some water." 

She does. 

At the trial, she walked with a 
cane. At home, she doesn't In court, 
she testified that she couldnt really 
remember what had happened be- 
*caufle she had suffered several 
strokes, but at home for two hours 
she seemed to remember quite well. 



NOTHINQ 13 REALLY 
over. The Del Dottos 
claim that Neil is in 
contempt of court for 
violating a prelimi- 
nary injunction and 
. are seeking a perma- 
nent iiuunction against him. The 
Olsens have filed a post-trial motion 
asking that the judgment against 
them be overturned or a new trial 
granted. 

Ttension between the two families 
is as liigh as ever. Sherry Di\ Dotto 
visits friends on her old block and 
sees the Olsens. She runs into them 
in the neighborhood. She contends 
NeU has followed her. He claims she 
drives slowly up the street, staring 
in his windows. 

*I want it to stop," Neil says, "but 
she won't" 

■Why don't they just leave me 
alone?* Sharry asks. 

Tho Del Dottos are convinced that 
Neil isn't through with them. They 
heard that at the trial he doodled 
their new address, which they had 
hoped to keep secret 

n got news for this young lady," 
Lucille says. "If anybody wants to 
find out where she livee, they can 
find out' 

•MTm going to get her, HI get her," 
Neil says. don't need to gc to her 
houae." 

Still, the Del Dottos hide. Tm in a 
witness-protection program of my 
own," Sherry says. *TTiis is not over; 
rve said it all along. Something will 
happen. I Uvein fear." 

She peeks out her shades before 
she goes to bed at night and as soon 
as she gets up in the morning. She 
has an escape route planned in case 
Neil is waiting for her. Living like 
this has taken its toll. 

'Tm a basket case. I don't sleep 
well. I have nightmsrcs. I'm very 
jumpy. 1 can't even startd Jewish 
jokes anymore. Tm American. I was 
bom here, I was raised here. Jewish 
is my religian, and it's nobod/s busi- 
ness." 

Before they bought that house on 
Pontiac, Sherry and Larry Del 
Dotto never knocked at the house 
next door to meet their prospective 
neighbors. 

"It was a big mistake." Sherry 
Mys< ■ 
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Handout #14b 
Worksheet Questions for The People Next Door 

1. How would you describe the Olsens? 

2. How would you describe the Del Dottos? 

3. The Olsens* attorney described the problem between the two families as a neighborly squabble. 
Would you agree with this characterization? 

4. Do you think there was racism or bigotry or prejudice involved in the actions of the people in 
this story? Defend yoxu* answer with clear examples. 

5. Do you think the Del Dotto's acted appropriately in how they responded to the problems 
presented by the Olsens? Explaia 

6. What advice would you have given the Del Dottos during the summer of 1984? 

7. What advice would you give them now? 

8. Did the neighbors do all they could have to support the Del Dottos? 

9. Do you think behavior like that of the Olsens would be tolerated in your neighborhood? (Tell 
how your neighbors would respond?) 

10. If you had been a neighbor on the Del Dotto's block what would you have done? 

1 1. What kind of penalties, consequences do you think the law should 
carry for hate crimes? 

12. The court decided that the Olsens did commit a hate crime against 

the Del Dottos. What factors put their crime in the category of hate crimes? 

13. Are you aware of hate crimes having been committed in your town? 

14. Find out about the law. Is there legislation on hate crimes? How does the law define a hate 
crime? 

15. What about the right of the Olsens to freely express their views? 




SECTION IV 
Respect 



Lesson 9 Signs of Respect 

Activities that explore the meaning 
and definition oirespect frc«n vanous perspectives, 
and creating signs vnih messages about respect 
to post around the school. 

Lesson 10 Teens and Adults, Friends or Enemies? 

Students dramatize ^typical* teen/adult 
misunderstandings and respect problems, 
and compose a foimula poem. 

Lesson 11 Special Report: A Rampant Lack of Respect 

A simulated news report 

about people who are targets of disrespea 

in a ccxnmunity. 
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LESSON 9 
SIGNS OF RESPECT 



**Respect is to accept each person's human rights, 
the total human rights to which you and I are entitled. 
It is our right to ask our own questions that help us 

form our own ways of life and our own ways of 
thinking and believing* It means that you and I are 

equals, and there is something in you that is 
sovereign* I respect that sovereignty* I wouldn't 
try to ignore it or diminish it* Quite the opposite, 
I want to defend it'* 

Elie WieseU Winner of Nobel Peace Prize, 1986, 
as quoted in U.S,Catholic. July. 1990 

Reprinted with pennission from U.S .Catholic 
published by Claretian Publications, 
205 W Monroe St., 
Chicago, Illinois, 60606. 



Objectives: 
Students will: 

* explain various perspectives on the concept of respect 

* identify evidence of respect in family, school and community 

Materials: 

* Copy of Elie Wiesel Quote (See above) 

* Handout #15 Sign of Respect Worksheet, p.65 

* Handout #16 Sentence Completion Worksheet, p.66 

* Journals 

Time: 2 class periods 
Set Induction: 

Read Elie Wiesel definition of respect. (See above) 

Explain to students that this is one person's way of defining respect, and that there are many ways 
of thinking about this complex concept For example some people might use words like tolerance, 
love, or fear in the definition of respect Ask students if they would agree with all or part of Wiesel 
statement on 'respect'. 

Learning Sequence: 

1 . Ask students to respond to the following statement: Respect is something that is hard to define 
in words, but easy to observe and recognize. In other words, I may not be able to articulate a 
usable definition of respect, but I sure can tell by a person's behavior whether or not they respect 
me. 

Have students list behavior that indicates respect in interactions between persons. 

2. Direct students to work in small groups to consider the following questions: 

* Can you observe a person interacting witli others and determine whether or not that 
person has self-respect? If so, list the signs of self respect (The signs are those 
behaviors and characteristics: that let you know that an individual has respect for 
him/herself) 

* Does respect exist in our school and community? What are the signs that you can observe 
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as students interact with each other and with adults in school and in tlie community? 

* What are the signs that show that cultural/gender/racial/ethnic/ personal style differences 
are respected in our school and community? 

After discussion within groups, ask students to share ideas with class. 

3. Tht.il have the class work together to create "signs of respect" to display in the school. 

Using Handout #15 Signs of Respect Worksheet, p.65, have students copy from their group 
notes examples of behaviors or characteristics that denote the presence of respect. Write one 
example on each sign. 

4. Journal Assignment: Have students complete Handout #16 Sentence Completion 
Worksheet, p,66. Encourage group sharing of ideas as student work on this activity. 
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Handout #15 
Signs of Respect 



Directions: On each sign give a clear, and specific example of how forms of respect are shown in 
our school. 



Signs of Self respect: 



Signs of respect between kids: 



Signs of respect between 
and adults: 



Signs of respect 
between adults and kids: 



Signs of Respect for 
cultural/racial differences 



Signs of respect for Personal 
Style Differences 



Signs of Respect for People 
Irrespective of Ability Levels 



Signs of Respect for Gender 
Fairness 
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Handout #15 
Sentence Completion 

RESPECT IS... 

1. Respect is 

2. You can't have respect without . 

3. 1 can't respect someone who . 

4. 1 show my respect for others by — 

5. 1 earn the respect of others by 

6. 1 need the respect of others because . 

7. When I feel disrespected by others, I . . 

8. One of the reasons for disrespect is 

9. Its easy to be respectful when ^ 

10. The way I show disrespect is by 

Write a brief statement to show how each pair of terms is related: 
RESPECT and LOVE 

RESPECT and TOLERANCE . 

RESPECT and RIGHTS 

RESPECT and KNOWLEDGE 
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LESSON 10 
TEEN AND ADULTS/FRIENDS OR ENEMIES 



"No one can make 
you feel inferior without 
your consent/' 

Eleanor Roosevelt, This is Mv Storv 



Objectives: 
Students will 

* examine differing perspectives between teens and adults 

* dramatize the differences in skits 

* create poems about respect between teens and adults 

Materials: 

* Sample poem on display (see below) 

* Journals 

Time: 2 class periods 
Set Induction: 

Ask students to raise hands to indicate how much of the time they have the same opinions and 
feelings as their significant adultS"100%, 75%, 50%, 25%, or never! 

Engage the students in a discussion of the ways teens and adults see things differently. Ask 
Students to think of their interactions and relationships with parents, teachers and the large group of 
anonymous adults with whom they have contact. How can lack of respect result in the adult world 
discriminating against kids (on a personal level and institutionally)? Is there teen discrimination 
against adults? 

Learning Sequence: 

1. Give the students the following directions for small group activity: 

(1) Plan and perform a skit to dramatize an adult reaction to adolescent behavior illustrating 
Nvhen you feel an adult is not respectful of teens. Show and explain how you would 
like to have adults show respect to teens. 

(2) As a group, create a 'letter poem' to let adults know about adolescents' need for 
respect 

Sample poem: 

Respect my rights 
sEe my intelligence 
listen when I talk 
sPeak to me witli tact 
bE on my side 

Care about my well-being 

Treat me fairly 

2. Allow time for each group to share their skit and poem with the rest of the class. 
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3. Have students actually take copies of the poems home to share with parents (or with the adults 
of their choice at school). The students can then ask parents to write their impressions of the poem 
or they can write a respect poem in response, which kids can bring to class for sharing. 

4. Journal: (choose one) 

♦ Put yourself in the place of the adult from your skit Try to write a response from that 
person's point of view. 

♦ If you asked your adults to write about their needs for respect, what kinds of things do 
you think they would mention? 

5. Share with class 
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LESSON 11 
SPECIAL REPORT: 
A RAMPANT LACK OF RESPECT 

"All human beings are born free and 
equal in dignity and rights../* 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights, Article 1 



Objective: 

Students will: 

* develop and share insights about the causes and effects of disrespectful behavior in 
interpersonal and intergroup relations 

Materials: 

* Handouts #17 Signs: "Targets of Disrespect**, p.72 

* News Articles 

* Posters for display 

* Handout #18 Victim/PerpetratorAVitness Chart, p.79 
Time: 4 class periods 

Set Induction: 

Remind students of the news programs they've seen that feature a special report on some issue of 
importance and interest to the community. Examples: Students may have view d programs about 
ihe AIDS epidemic, child abuse, crime, etc. Ask students to give examples and to tell about the 
purposes of such programs. 

Ask the children to recall how these shows are organized. Discuss the feature in regard to the 
following: 

* Did it show examples of the problem and effect on individuals, families and communities 

* Did a narrator read information regarding the issue or event 

* Were there interviews with the witnesses, perpetrators and victims, community leaders, 
and other people in the commimity 

Learning Sequence: 

1, Tell students today we will begin a simulated news report about how disrespect exists 
throughout our community and is affecting the lives of our neighbors and ourselves. The report 
will consist of a dramatization of forms of disrespect and interviews of the victims, perpetrators 
and community leaders. 

Lets recall the definitions of respect that we discussed earlier (see Lesson 9, p.63) and the many 
ways that we show respect and disrespect to others. 

2. Display the Handouts #17 Signs ^'Targets of Disrespect, p.72 

wheelchair user 
child with unusual name 
person learning English 
woman manager 

person whose religion is different 
teen in shopping mall 
single parent 

Engage students in discussion of these examples to stimulate thinking about the variety of ways 




that disrespect might show itself. 

Focus the discussion around two themes: 

* Personal experience: Have you ever witnessed this? What do you know about this? 
Are you aware of this kind of disrespect in your community? 

* Feelings/emotional response of victims, witnesses and perpetrators: What is going 
on within individual people when disrespect is part of the environment? What are the 
effects on people? 

3. Give students the opportunity to add more examples of targets of disrespect, especially those 
which occur in school or in students own community. Have them record information on Handout 
#18 Victim, Perpetrator, Witness Chart, p.79, and putting themselves in each of the three 
roles. 

4. After discussion of situations on Handout #18 (Victims, Perpetrators,Witness Chart) 
and situations listed on Targets of Disrespect, assign (or have them choose) a situation to each 
group and have them do the following: 

(a) The group*s task is to plan a brief skit to demonstrate the situation they've chosen. 
Explain to the class that the purpose of the skit is to share information and ideas from 
the students* own perspective about disrespect, how it affects people, and what to do 
about it 

(b) Each skit will need a perpetrator, victim and a witness. 

(c) Each group will also write an introduction of the skit to be read by the narrator. 

5. Small groups then prepare and practice interviews: 

(a) The interviews should yield insights about disrespect and how and why it occurs among 
people in a community. 

(b) Interview with victim: What happened, how did you react, and how did you feel? 

(c) Interview with perpetrator Why did you act toward this person as you did, how did 
you feel when doing it, how do you feel now 

(d) Interview with witness: What did you observe, how did you react, how did you feel? 

6. Each group prepares person-on-die-street type interviews. The purpose of this very brief and 
informal interview is to get the opinions of citizens regarding the disrespect which is shown in the 
community. They can consist of 1 to 2 questions . Assign reporters to conduct the interviews. The 
teacher should explain that this type of interview is very informal and very brief. Therefore the 
interviewee need not prepare any statement or response. 

7. Narrators of the special report will need to be chosen. The narrators must prepare and practice 
readmg opening comments, comments regarding disrespect and remarks for closmg the program. 

8. Needed jobs: 

Characters in the dramatizations 

2 narrators: rehearse and read opening remarks, brief comments regarding the 
dramatizations, and closing remarks. 

Reporter(s): conduct person-on the street interviews, conduct longer interviews with 
victim, witnesses, perpetrators, and community leader(s). 

Community leader(s): present a brief speech: How does disrespect affect your 
community, how can it be confronted and eliminated from the community? 



9. Class must decide the order of how things will be presented, or use a format suggested below. 
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Suggested format # 1: 

1. Narrators open program using prepared statement. 

2. Narrator introduce first skit (report) 

3. Reporters interview victim, perpetrator and witness. 

4. Narrator thanks reporter and introduces informal interviews 

5. Reporter conducts person-on-the-street interviews 

6. Narrator introduces second skit 

7. Reporters interview victim, perpetrator and witness. 

(This pattern can continue until all skits have been presented) 

8. Community leaders speak out against disrespectful behavior. 

At the end the Narrators thank viewers and all involved, and read closing remarks. 
Suggested Format #2: 

1. Narrators open program using prepared statement 

2. Each skit is presented. 

3. Narrators introduce reporters. 

4. All victims, perpetrators and witnesses gather on panel. 

5. Reporters interview panel based on events depicted in dramatizations. 

6. Person-on-the-street interviews. 

7. Community Leader speaks out about the affect of disrespect on the community and how to 
combat it 

8. Narrators close program. 

The interviews should yield ideas about why the particular forms of disrespect exist, and ideas for 
eliminating them. 

Other suggestions: 

Students can prepare public service announcements about the danger of harboring disrespect, or 
commercials advertising products which foster intergroup respect 

Videotape the news program to show to other classes or play diuing Tolerance Fair suggested later 
in the curriculum. 




TARGET OF 
DISRESPECT: 
person using a wheelchair 

•*Some people behave as though they feel 
sorry for me, have low expectations of 
my ability to perform tasks, or disregard 
my accessibility rights. (I have the right 
to have as easy a time as anyone in 
getting from place to place.)** 
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TARGET OF 
DISRESPECT: 
Child with a name that is 
unusual or very different- 
sounding from others in 

the class 



"Some children tease me by making fun 
of my name. The teacher seems unable to 

learn to pronounce my name correctly, 
and sometimes seems to avoid using my 



name.'* 
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TARGET OF 
DISRESPECT: 
Woman manager in a work 
place where most of the 
workers are men. 

"Some of the men call me pet names like 

Honey, Beautiful or Baby. They 
frequently question my expertise. Many 

refuse to take me seriously. If I make 
demands or show frustration, they make 

comments about 'that time of month*." 
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TARGET OF 
DISRESPECT: 
Person whose religion is 
different from most 
otiiers in the community 

"Some people have asked me if my 
church is a 'real church'. Sometimes 
people make negative comments about 
my religion, not realizing that someone 
of that faith might be nearby —they seem 
to assume that everyone belongs to their 

religion. People make fun of the 
garments that I must wear as I observe 
certain traditions of my religion. ' 



TARGET OF 
DISRESPECT: 
Group of teens in shopping 

mall 

"The workers in some stores make us 
feel very uncomfortable by following us 
and watching us very closely. They 
sometimes speak rudely to us and say 
that we should buy something or leave. 
We notice that they do not speak that 
way to adults who are browsing." 
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TARGET OF 
DISRESPECT: 
Single Parent 

"Some people call my home a 'broken 
home' which makes it sound like a bad 
home, They assume that my children will 
be wild and unsupervised. They question 
my ability to guide and provide well for 

my childen." 



TARGET OF 
DISRESPECT: 
Person learning to speak 

English 

"Some people make fun of my way of 
speaking English. They tease me and 
mock my speech. Some seem to think 
that because I do not speak English their 
way that I am not an intelligent person. 
Some ignore me when I speak." 
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Handout #13 
Victim, Perpetrator,Witness Chart 



Think of a time when you were the victim of disrespectful attitudes and behavior, or when you 
behaved in a disrespectful way yourself, or when you observed disrespect on the part of someone 
else. Fill in the chart: 



SrrUATION VICIIM WITNESS PERPETRATOR 



ERIC 



Try to use three situations, putting yourself in each of the tliree roles. 
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SECTION V 
The United Nations and Rights 



LESSON 12 

The United Nations: Viewing the 
World with Respect 

What is a Right? 

The United Nations and Human Rights 

The U.N. Charter and the Words of Chief Joseph 

Rights of die Child 

The U.N. Works for Women 

The U.S. Bill of Rights 

Exercising Rights in our Community 
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LESSON 12 
THE UNITED NATIONS: VIEWING 
THE WORLD WITH RESPECT 

**If the white man wants to live In peace with the Indian, 
he can live in peace. There need be no trouble* Treat 
all men alike* Give them all the same law* 
Give them all an even chance to live and grow* 
All men were made by the Great Spirit chief. . 
They are all brothers* The earth is the mother 
of ah people^ and all people would have equal 
rights upon it***** 

Chief Joseph of the Nez Perce 



PART 1: WHAT IS A RIGHT? . 

Objectives: 
Students will: 

* discuss rights 

* formulate questions about rights. 

* formulate a definition of the word, 'right' 

Material: 

* Sheets of chart paper, markers 

* Display of Chief Joseph quote (See above) 

Time: 1 class period 
Set Induction: 

Display the Chief Joseph quote from beginning of Lesson. 

Ask a student to read the quote aloud. Check to see if any student can give information about Chief 
Joseph. 

Kelp students to recall that Joseph was leader of the Wallowa Valley band of the Nez Perce Indian 
tribe. The Nez Perce had lived for centuries in the region where Oregon, Washington, and Idaho 
now meet In 1875 President Ulysses Grant issued a proclamation officially opening the Wallowa 
Valley to white homesteaders. Although the Nez Perce resisted, the United states Army did 
succeed hi forcibly removing Joseph's people from the Wallowa Valley, wreaking extraordinary 
hardship and devastation on the band. Chief Joseph is remembered as a peacemaker who was 
forced into war in a valiant attempt to save his ancestral homeland, and to preserve the sovereignty 
of his people. 

Ask students the foUowmg questions regarding die Joseph quote: 

* What rights does Joseph mention? 

* Joseph's statement strongly suggests that refusing to recognize the rights of others can 
form ihe root of conflict between people. Would you agree with this? 

* Can you give examples of situations in which someone's rights were trampled and 
conflict ensued? 

Learning Sequence: 1. Tell students we will begin by examining the word, 'rights', to see if 
wc can all come i- o a similar understanding of what is meant by this much used word. 



Display the following statements for the groups: 
1. 1 know my rights! 

2. Do not trample on my rights. 

3. You have no right to do that 

4. Know your rights. 

5. We must protect our rights. 

6. We have equal rights. 

7. What gives you the right? 
8. 1 have the right to be here. 

2. Read these eight statements. Have you ever heard any of them? Tell students to try to restate any 
one of the statements widiout using the word right or rights, and without changing the meaning 
of the statement Encourage discussion among students in their groups, and have students share 
their attempts with the class. 

3. Distribute a sheet of chart paper to each of the small groups. Have the groups attempt to 
formulate a definition of the word 'rights', and write their definition at the top of their large sheet. 

4. Ask groups to fill their chart paper with a long> brainstormed list of any rights that they have 
heard about or that they believe that they have, or that some people have/should have. Emphasize 
that any and all rights can go on the list The goal is to compile an exhaustive list of rights. 

5. Post lists and have students review all lists, looking for similarities and diversity of thought. 



PART 2: THE UNITED NATIONS AND HUMAN RIGHTS 

Objective: 

Students will: 

♦ exchange knowledge and ideas about the purpose and work of the United Nations 
I^istCiTidls • 

♦ Handout #19 What is the United Nations?, p.90 

♦ Handout #20 United Nations and Human Rights, p.92 

♦ Handout #21 Universal Declaration of Human Rights, p.93 

♦ Journals 

Time: 1 class period 
Set Induction: 

Tell students that they will learn about the United Nations (U.N.) and an important U.N. document 
-The Universal Declaration of Human Rights. (Review U.N. background information. 
Handout #19 What is the United Nations?, p.90) 

Describe the Universal Declaration of Human Rights as a proclamation of the basic rights 
and freedoms to which all people are entitled. (Review Handout #20 United Nations and 
Human Rights, p.92) 

Distribute copies of the Declaration (Handout #21 Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
p.93). Allow time for silent reading of the Preamble. 

♦ What conditions in the world led an international group of people to see the usefulness of 
this kind of document? 
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Learning Sequence 

1. Choose one of the articles of the Declaration and read aloud to students. 

* How would you describe the wording, the language of this statement? It was written to 
be interpreted by people in all parts of the world, not just for people in our community. 

* How could we get this same idea across clearly to people in our community? Allow the 
class to suggest ways to restate die article, while retaining its original meaning. 

2. Explain to class: Our task will be to carefully read the articles, check to be sure diat we have a 
full understanding of the meaning, dien to clarify the statements by putting them into our own plain 
language, the language that people in our community would understand easily. 

3. Put students into small groups to work on certain Articles (2-3 maximum). Ask diem to attempt 
to re-state into simple, conversational language. 

Have students first read the article, and discuss its meaning. Encourage students to ask for 
clarification if necessary. After reading, students should help each otiier experiment with revisions. 

Encourage students to critique the revisions, and get the opinions of several others to determine 
whether or not the meaning of the article has been retained, and that the revision is very clear. 

Write an agreed-upon re-statement into journals. Teacher should approve the revision 

4. Have each small group create a poster to illustrate and advertise one article of die Declaration. 
The poster should contain: 

* a clear restatement of the article 

* a design to represent the meaning or the provision of the article 

* large, clear, well-spaced script in bright colors 

5. Finally all the plainly stated articles can be affixed in numerical order to die bulletin board for 
display. For comparison, a copy of die Universal Declaration of Human Rights should also be 
displayed. 

PART 3: THE UN CHARTER AND CHffiF JOSEPH 

Objective: 
Students will: 

* compare die ideas presented in die UN charter and die quote from Chief Joseph. 
Materials: 

* Handout #22 Preamble to the UN Charter, p.95 

* Chief Joseph Quote (see p.8l ) 

* Journals 

Time A part of a class period 
Set Induction 

Let's recall die words of Chief Joseph. What does his statement suggest is at the root of conflict 
between people? As we read die preamble of die UN Charter try to find a similar idea stated in diis 
docum/.';nt. After reading, ask students to compare die words of die preamble to die words of 
Joseph. 




Learning Sequence 

1. Discuss this in your small groups: 

* What is the source of war and conflict between people and groups? 

* Do you agree or disagree with the ideas put forth by the preamble in terms of the 
importance of Human Rights? 

* How would Joseph probably feel about these words? 

2. Jou *nal Assignment: Write your own personal responses to these questions. 



PART 4: RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 

Objectives: 

Students will: 

♦ share insights and ideas on children's rights 

♦ recognize the impoitance of the UN Convention on the Rights of the Child 
I^dteriflls* 

♦ Handout #23 History of the Rights of the Child, p.96 

♦ Handout #24 Excerpts from the Convention on the Rights of the Child, p.97 

♦ Magazine picture of an infant 

♦ Journals 

Time: 2 class periods 
Set Induction: 

Display picture of infant Introduce the child as one who was recently bom in this community. 
Have students imagine they are holding the infant Ask students to discuss what their infant has in 
common with other infants bom around the world at the same moment. Ask students to tell what 
the child must have in order to survive. Then beyond survival, what will the child need in order to 
thrive, and develop to his or her full potential? What does the infant deserve? Record responses. 

Learning Sequence: 

1. Help the students to recall that the United Nations created the Human Rights document which 
has had great mfluence. Now the class will learn about another important document of the UN, 
The Convention on the Rights of the Child. (Share information from Handout #23 History of 
the Rights of the Child, p.97 ) 

Explain to the class that the word Convention indicates that this document is a legally bindmg treaty 
among the nations of the world. Contrast this with the word declaration which is a general 
statement of principles which is not legally binding. 

2. Distribute copies of Handout #24 Excerpts from the Convention on the Rights of the 
Child (or sections of it to each group of students) . 

3. Go over these summary points of the main provisions of the Convention: 

♦ The document recalls the basic principles of the United Nations and specific revisions of 
certain relevant human rights treaties and proclamations 

♦ It reaffirms the fact that children, because of their vulnerability, need special care and 
protection 

♦ It places special emphasis on the primary caring and protective responsibility of the 
family, 

♦ and the need for legal and other protection of the child before and after birth,: 

♦ and the importance of respect for the cultural values of the child's conununity, 
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* and the vital role of international cooperation in achieving the realization of children's 
rights. 

4. Direct students to work in groups to do the following activity: 

Your group is planning a blueprint for a child's future. As you know, children have needs even 
before they are bom, and that in order to realize their full potential, a child must have the 
opportunities to have those needs met. 

Those opportunities are best provided when the society into which the chid is bom recognizes the 
child's rights. In order to understand what a child's rights are, we must understand what a child 
needs. 

In thinking about what a child really needs it helps to think about our long term goals and 
expectations for that child. We need to ask, "In a good world what could this child become?" 

When you think of your child's needs and your goals for your child, think about all sides of 
her/his development-mind, body and spirit/character. Here are the tasks: 

(1) Ask one member of the group to be traced for body outline tracing. 

(2) From another sheet of paper, cut a nametag, large enough for a name and for a brief 
list of other words. 

(3) Think together of a good name for the child. Write ihe name on the nametag, saving 
room for other writing. 

(4) Thinking in terms of traits, abilities, and attitudes, articulate your long-term goals for 
your child. Perhaps you should ask. What kind of person should this baby grow up to 
be? List these goals on the child's nametag. 

(5) To have the best chance at a healthy, happy and long life, and becoming the kind of 
person that you have said she could become, what will this child need in her 
childhood? Again think of all sides of her development-mind, body, spirit and 
character. List all of these needs directly onto your child's blank surface. Use color, 
words and other symbols to represent the child's needs. 

As you work refer to the Convention and think of the needs answered by each of the articles of the 
document As you read, continue to add needs to your child's outline. 

5. When your outline of a child is covered with colorful words and pictures that show what a child 
needs in order to grow and thrive, cut the outine off the sheet and post for viewing by others. 

6. Journal Assignment- Are children's rights a priority in this community? Answer and support 
your answer. 
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PART 5: THE UN WORKS FOR WOMEN 



Discrimination against women, 
denying or limiting as it does 
their equality of rients with men, 
is fundamentally unjust 
and constitutes an offense 
against human dignity. 

Article 1 

Convention on the Elimination of 
Discrimination Against Women 

Objective: 

Student will: 

* discuss major points of the UN Human Rights documents addressing women's rights. 
Materials: 

* Handout #25 Summary of Selected Points in Convention on the Elimination 
of Discrimination Against Women, p. 103 

* Handout #26 FLS: Goals, Obstacles, Strategies, p. 105 

* Supplies for poster making 

Time: 2 class periods 
Set Induction: 

Read Article 1 of the Convention on the Elimination of Discrimination Against Women aloud to the 
class (see quote above). Remind students that the principle of equality and dignity of all human 
persons is a founding principle of the UN and the core from which has grown all of the work for 
the advancement of women undertaken by the UN over the years. 

Ask students to consider the following: The Universal Declaration on Human Rights set forth 
rights for alL Why was it necessary then, to formulate an additional document about rights for 
women? Allow students to discuss the question in pairs or small groups. Then have students share 
ideas with the class. 

Learning sequence: 

1. Tell the students that they will learn about the Convention on the Elimination of 
Discrimination Against Women, and another document named. Forward Looking 
Strategies For the Advancement of Women to the Year 2000. 

Tell the class that the Convention was adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations on 
December 19, 1979. Explain that the following beliefs led to the work on this document: 

* All human beings have equal dignity and worth. 

* All people are entitled to rights and freedoms set forth in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights 

* The mission of the UN can only be fulfilled when aU forms of discrimination are 
eliminated. 

* There continues to be clear evidence of considerable discrimination against women. 

* Women and men are of equal worth. 

* Discrimination against women puts families at lisk, and prevents women from 
developing capabilities to serve their communities, nations and humanity. 

* Women have historically made enormous and critical contributions to social, political, 
economic, and cultural life. 

* The fuU development of a nation, the welfare of the world and the cause of peace require 
maximum participation of men and women working together. 

* The principle of the equality of men and women must be upheld by law. (Adapted from 
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the preface section of the Declaration on the Elimination of Discrimination Against 
Women) 

2. Explain to the class that the Convention sets forth legally binding and internationally accepted 
principles and measures to achieve equal rights for women. (See Handout #25 Summary of 
Selected Points in Convention on the Elimination of Discrimination Against 
Women, p. 103 ). 

Explain that another document. Forward Looking Strategies (FLS), offers concrete measures by 
which women's rights and goals can be achieved. In this way the Forward Looking Strategies 
(FLS) can be described as a guide for long-term global action. 

This document(FLS) was adopted by delegates representing more than 150 nations, at the UN 
Decade for Women World Conference held in Nairobi, Kenya in July, 1985. The document 
addresses the three themes of the conference, which are actually the goals of all actions proposed 
during international meetings from 1975-1985: equality, development and peace. (See Handout 
#26 FLS: Goals, Obstacles, Strategies, p. 105 , which is a summary of major points of the 
Forward Looking Strategies (FLS) For the Advancement of Women to the Year 
2000.) 

3. Distribute Handout #26 FLS: Goals/Obstacles/Strategies Reading . Tell students that in 
its format, the FLS presents each goal along with the obstacles (factors that block achievement of 
the goal), and proposed strategies (ways to make progress toward achievement of the goal). 

4. Have students work in pairs to read through the FLS handout. Challenge the pairs to add more 
ideas for strategies as they read. 

5. After reading is done, check for comprehension with questions about the reading content 
Students need to have a clear understanding of the content of the reading in order to do their best 
work on the assignment 

6. Have students combine information and art to create a poster based on goals, obstacles and 
proposed strategies named in the FLS. 

Choose one of the goals as the theme of your poster: Equality^ Development, or Peace> Use 
artistic design incorporating words, pictures and color to show the goal, factors which have 
hindered progress, and ways that the goal can be accomplished. 

7. Display completed posters. 
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PART 6 : THE UNITED STATES BILL OF RIGHTS 



Objectives: 
Students wUI 

♦ identify today's values with the specific rights 

♦ explain the meaning and application of one of the iimendments 

♦ compare and contrast the amendments with the UN documents 

Materials: 

♦ Copy of the Constitution (in most history/civics textbooks) 

♦ Journals 

Time: 2 class periods 
Set Induction: 

Explain to class, that just as the UN identifies and protects basic human rights so, too, do national 
governments. 

Display and read the Preamble to the Constitution. We hold these truths to be self-evident,.. Ask 
students to identify the statement 

Learning Sequence: 

1. Help students recall that some of the rights they listed earlier were U.S. citizenship rights. 
Explain that the rights of citizens of the United States are provided by the Constitution. 

Many people were not satisfied with the Constitution as originally written in 1787 and demanded 
that basic rights be added. In 1791 the first 10 Amendments to the Constitution, known as the Bill 
of Rights, were added. 

2. Distribute copies of Constitution with Bill of Rights 

Since tiiat time 16 amendments have been added to the Constitution. Those listed below, have 
extended our rights as citizens of the United States of America, 

13th Amendment (1865) Abolishes slavery 
15tii Amendment (1870) Voting rights for former slaves 
17tii Amendment (1913) Election of Senators by tiie people 
19th Amendment (1920) Gives women tiie right to vote 

23rd Amendment (1961) Gives people in the District of Columbia the right to vote for President 
24tii Amendment(1964) Forbids having to pay a tax to vote 
26tii amendment (1971) Sets age 18 as tiie legal voting age 

Lead a discussion to help students understand tiiat the Bill of Rights is die basis of our American 
freedoms, and is therefore an extremely important document Ask students to identify tiie rights 
Uiat are similar to those in UN documents that tiiey have studied. Brainstorm a list of tiiose rights 
in the UN documents not mentioned in the Bill of RiglV5, 

3. Display and have students copy the following words representing traditional value into their 
joumaJs: 

responsibility, equality, liberty, tolerance, justice^ dignity, cooperation, honesty, privacy 
Ask students to try to match these values with tiie Amendments and with tiie UN Rights list 
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4. Divide the class into pairs or trios, and assign each group one of the first ten Amendments to the 
Constitution. Each group's task is to research their amendment and report back to the class with 
three items: 

1. a clarifying, explanatory statement about exactly what the Amendment provides and 
what it does not provide. 

2. a brief dialogue between the pair or trio giving an example of the kind of freedom 
protected by their Amendment 

3. Rewriting of the Bill of Rights to incorporate two-three rights found in the UN 
docume.ats but not in the original Bill of Rights. 



PART 7: EXERCISING RIGHTS IN OUR COMMUNITY 

Objective: 

Students will: 

♦ identify community agencies that protect the rights of individuals 
Materials: 

♦ List and description of social service agencies in your community-(check with the locn 
United Way) 

♦ Handout #27 Needs List, p. 107 

♦ Journals 



Time: 1 plass period 
Set Induction: 

Explain to class, that just as the UN identifies and protects basic human rights so, too, do local 
governments. 

Read the following mini-case study: Mr. Johnson is the parent of two pre-school children. He has 
a good job, but daycare costs are so high that he can not afford what he feels would be the best 
care for his children. Is there an agency in our community to which Mr. Johnson could turn for 
help? 

How would you find out? 
Learning Sequence: 

1. Because the powers that exist within and outside of our govenmients recognize your basic 
human rights, and your rights as a citizen of the US, this state and your own community, many 
agencies exist which protect your rights or can provide opportunities to you so that you can enjoy 
your rights. Some of these agencies are established by governments, and maintained by tax 
revenues, others are privately owned and funded m a variety of ways. 

Distribute Handout #27 Needs List, p. 107. Read the Ust of "need" situations and discuss with 
your group where a citizen would turn for help in each particular situation. Encourage students to 
use the United Wav listing you have provided. 

2. Then choose one "need", compose a mini-case study like tiie one I read to you. Tell how tiie 
person would get help. 

3. Journal assignment: How well prepared is your community to provide support to people so 
they can take full advantage of the variety of rights that they have? 




Handout #19 

What is the United Nations? 



The United Nations is the international organization of States (countries) founded after the 
Second World War for the purposes of preventing war, mainUiining international peace and security, 
and promoting social progress and better standeirds of life in larger freedom, developing friendly 
relations among nations and achieving international cooperation. The Member States are bound 
together by their adherence to the United Nations Charter and its principles. The U.N. began its work 
in 1945 with only 51 members. Today, there are over 175. 

The United Nations is not a super-state or a world government, ic has no powers that are not 
given to it by its Member States. It c. ji only act when they decide it should. The members choose 
whether or not to use the U.N.'s procedures, carry out its decisions, even whether or not to observe 
the provisions of the Charter they have sworn to uphold. 

The United Nations proper is composed of six principle organs: 

The General Assembly is the main deliberative organ. It is comprised of representatives of 
all Member States, each of which has one vote. Decisions on important questions, such as 
recommendations on peace and security, admission of new members and budgetary matters, requires 
a two-thirds majority. Decisions on other questions are reached by a simple majority. 

The Security Council has primary responsibility, under the Charter, for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. The Council has fifteen members: five permanent members - China^ 
France, Russia (formerly the USSR), the United Kingdom, and the United States -- and 10 
elected by the General Assembly for two-year terms. Each mender of the Council has one vote. 
Decisions on procedural matters are made by an eiffirmative vote o: at least nine of the 15 members. 
Decisions on substantive matters require nine votes including the concurring votes of all five 
permanent members. This is the rule of the "great Power unanimity" often referred to as the "veto" 
power. If a permanent member does not support a decision but does not wish to block it through a 
veto, it may abstain. Under the Charter, all Member States of the United Nations agree to accept and 
carry out the decisions of the Security Council. While other organs of the U.N. make recommendations 
to governments, the Council alone heis the power to take decisions which members are obligated to 
carry out. 

The Economic and Social Council was established by the Charter as the principal organ to 
coordinate the economic and social work of the United Nations and its specialized agencies and 
institutio*: The Council has 54 members who serve for three years. Eighteen members are elected 
each year lor a three-year term to replace 18 members whose term has expired. Voting in the Council 
is by simple majority; each member has one vote. 

In setting up an International Trusteeship System, the Charter established the Trusteeship 
Council as one of the main organs of the United Nations and assigned to it the task of supervising 
the administration of "trust territories" placed under the Trusteeship System. Major goals of the 
System was to promote the advancement of the inhabitants of Trust Territories and their progressive 
development toward self-government or independence. The aims of the Trusteeship System have been 
fulfilled with all of the territories attaining independence, either as separate countries or by joining 
neighboring independent nations. 
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Handout #19 



The International Court of Justice is the principed judicial organ of the United Nations. 
Its Statute is an integral part of the United Nations Charter. All countries which are parties to the 
Statute of the Court (which automatically includes all U.N. Member States) can be parties to cases 
before it. Other countries can refer cases to it under conditions laid down by the Security Council. 
In addition, the Security Council may recommend that a legal dispute be referred to the Court. Both 
the General Assembly and the Security Council can ask the Court for an advisory opinion on any legal 
question. The Court consists of 15 Judges elected by the General Assembly and the Security Council, 
voting independently. They are chosen on the basis of their qualifications, not rn the basis of 
nationality, and care is taken to ensure that the principcil legal systems of the world are represented 
in the Court. No two Judges can be nationals of the same country. The Judges serve for a term of 
nine years and may be re-elected. They cannot engage in any other occupation during their term of 
office. 

The Secretariat sen^ices the other organs of the United Nations and administers the programs 
and policies laid down by them. At its head is the Secretary-General, who is appointed by the 
General Assembly on the recommendation of the Security Council. The work of the Secretariat is as 
varied as the list of problems dealt with by the United Nations. It includes: administering peace- 
keeping operations; organizing international conferences on problems of world-wide concern; surveying 
world economic trends and problems; preparing studies on such subjects as human rights, disarmament 
and development; and interpreting speeches, translating documents and ?;upplying the world's 
communications media with information £ibout the United Nations. 

Sources: Image and Reality (United Nations) 

Basic Facts About the United Nations (United Nations) 
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Handout #20 
The United Nations and Human Rights 



Emphasize the following ideas about Human Rights and the United Nations: 

• The concept of human rights has not always been widely accepted 

• Spurred by the destruction and tragedy wrought by World War EE, the nations then at war with 
Germany determined to establish an international s^proach to avoiding any repetition of die 
horror of a world war. The United Nations was the result of their efforts. 

• The UN is an organization dedicated to peaceful co-operation between nations, and the 
preservation of justice and healthful living standards for all people living in all nations of the 
world. 

• The international protection of human rights was seen as one essential pre-condition of world 
peace. 

• The UN though not a law making body, effectively sets standards which all nations can adopt. 

• The Universal Declaration of Human Rights was created by die UN Commission on Human 
Rights and adopted by the General Assembly of the UN on December 10, 1948. It is understood 
to be a common standard of achievement for all peoples and all nations. 

• A Declaration is not a law, but a general statement of principles. 

• The Universal Declaration of Human Rights has had far-reaching influence. It is the first 
international document to delineate human rights in any systematic fashion. Many nations which 
have gained independence since 1950 quoted from the Declaration in their constitutions. 

• The Universal Declaration of Human Rights is described as a proclamation of the basic 
rights and freedoms to which all people are entitled. 
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Handout #21 
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Handout #21 
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Handout #22 
Preamble to the Charter of the United Nations 



We, the peoples of the United Nations, determined to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and to reaffirm 
faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person, in the equal 
lights of men and women and of nations large and small, and to establish conditions under which 
justice and respect for the obligation arising from treaties and other sources of international law can 
be maintained, and to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom. 

And For These Ends to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one ano-her as good 
neighbors, and to unite our strength to maintain international peace and security, and to ensure, by 
the acceptance of principles and the institution of methods, that armed forces shall not be used, 
save in the common interest, and to employ international machinery for the promotion of the 
economic and social advancement of all peoples. 

Have Resolved to Combine Our Efforts to Accomplish These Aims. Have Accordingly, our 
respective governments, through representatives assembled in the city of San Francisco, who have 
exhibited their full powers found to be in good and due fomi, have agreed to the present Charter of 
the United Nations and do hereby establish an international organization to be known as the United 
Nations. 
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Handout #23 

History of the Convention on the Rights of the Child 



The Convention was adopted unanimously by the UN General Assembly on November 20, 1989. 
It is the most complete statement of children's rights ever made. 

Milestones in the development of the document: 

1. One of the first acts of the General Assembly at the time of the creation of the UN in 1945 was 
to establish the United Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF). 

1. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights (1948) recognized that children must be the subject 
of special care and attentioa 

3. The 1959 Declaration of the Rights of the Child was specifically addressed to the protection of 
chidren's rights, providing a moral framework and a guide to private and public action. 

4. 1979 was designated the International Year of the Child which gave impetus to the desire to 
write a convention that gave the force of treaty law to children's rights. 

5. On January 26, 1990, 61 countries signed the convention (a record first day response). 
Signature is accepted as a sign that a country will seriously consider ratification. 

6. On September 2, 1990, one r onth after the twentieth state ratified it, the convention became 
international law for those states that ratified it For other states, the convention enters into force 
thirty days after they ratify it. 

Source: The Rights of the Child Fact Sheet #10 
Center for Human Rights (see Selected Resource list) 
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Handout #24 

Excerpts from the Convention on the Rights of the Child 



Artick 2 

L States Pai ties shall respect and ensure the rights set forth in this Convention 
without discrimination of any kind, irrespective of the child's or his or her parent's or legal 
guardian's race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, national, ethnic or 
social origin, propeity, disability, birth or other status. 

2. States Parties shall take all appropriate measures to ensure that that child is protected 
against all forms of discrimination or punishment on the basis of status, activities, 
expressed opinions, or beliefs of the child's parent, legal guardians, or family members. 

Article 7 

1» The child shaii be registered immediately after birth and shall have the right from birth to a 
name, ^he right to acquire a nationality, and, as far as possible, the right to know 
and be cared for by his or her parents. 

Article 8 

1. States Parties undertake the respect the right of the child to preserve his or her 
identity, including nationality, name and family relations as recognized by law without 
unlawful interference. 

Article 9 

1. States Parties shall ensure that a child shall not be separated from his or her parents 
against their will, except when competent authorities subject to judicial review determine, in 
accordance with applicable law and procedures, diat such separation is necessary for die best 
interests of the child. Such determination may be necessary in a particular case such as one 
involving abuse or neglect of the child by the parents, or one where die parents are living 
separately and a decision must be made as to the child's place of residence. 

2. hi any proceedings pursuartt to paragraph 1, all interested parties shall be given an 
oppurtunity to participate in the proceedings and make their views known. 

3. States Parties shall respect die right of the child who is separated from one or both parents to 
maintain personal relations and direct contact with both parents on a regular 
basis, except if it is contrary to die child's best interests. 

Article 10 

1. Applications by a child or his or her parents to enter or leave a State Party 

for the purpose of family reunification shall be dealt with by States Parties in a 
positive, human and expeditious manner. 

2. A child whose parents reside in different States shall have the right to maintain on a 
regular basis save in exceptional circumstances personal relations and direct contacts 
with both parents* 

Articlell 

1. States Parties shall take measures to combat the illicit transfer and non-return of 
children abroad. 

Articlell 

1. State Parties shall assure to the child who is capable of forming his or her own views the right 
to express those views freely in all matters a^ecting the child, the views of the child 
being given due weight in accordance wiUi die age and maturity of die child. 

2. For diis purpose, die child shall m particular be provided the opportunity to be heard in 
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any judicial and administrative proceedings affecting the child, either directly, or 
through a representative or an appropriate body, in a manner consisitent with the procedural rules 
of national law. 

Article 13 

1. The child shall have the right to freedom of expression; this right shall include freedom to 
seek, receive and impart ir/onnation and ideas of all kinds, regardless of frontiers, either orally, in 
writing or in print, in the fonn of art, or through any other media of Uie child's choice. 

2. The exercise of this right may be subject to certain restrictions, but these shall only be such as 
ai-e provided by law and are necessary: 

(a) for respect of the rights or reputations of others; or 

(b) for the protection of national security or or public order, or of public health or morals. 
Ankle U 

1. States Parties shall respect the right of the child to freedom of thought, conscience 
and religion. 

2. States Parties shall respect the rights and duties of the parents and, when applicable, legal 
guardians* to provide direction to the child inthe exercise of his or her right in a manner consistent 
withthe evolving capacities of the child. 

3. Fi*eedom to manifest one's religion or beliefs may be subject only to such limitations as are 
prescribed by law and are necessary to protect public safety, order, health, or morals or the 
fundamental right and freedoms of others. 



1. States Parties recognize the rights of the child to freedom of association and to 
freedom of peaceful assembly. 

2. No restrictions may be placed on the exercise of these rights other than those imposed in 
conformity with the law a;id which are necessary in a democratic society in the interests of national 
seciuity or public safety, public order, the protection of publch health or morals or the protection of 
the rights and freedoms of others. 

1. No child shall be subjected to artibtrary or unlawful interference with his or her 
privacy, family, home or correspondence, nor to unlawful attacks on his or her 
honour and reputation. 

2. The child has the right to the protection of the law against such interference or attacks. 
Article 17 

States Parties recognize the important function performed by the mass media and shall ensure 
that the child has access to information and material from a diversity of national 
and international sources, especially those ainited at the promotion of his or her 
social, spiritual and moral welUbeing and physical and mentalhealth. To this end. 
States Parties shall: 

(a) Encourage die mass media to disseminate information and materials of social and 
cultural benefit to the child and in accordance with the spirit of article 29; 

(b) Encourage international cooperation in the production, exchange and dissemination of 
such information and material from a diversity of cultural, national and international 
sources; 

(c) Encourage the production and dissemination of children's books; 

(d) Encourage die mass media to have particular regard to the linguistic needs of the child 
who belongs to a minority groups or who is indigenous; 

(e) Encourage the development of appropriate guidelines for the protection of the child 
from information and material injurious to his or her well-being bearing in mind the 
provisions of articles 13 and 18. 
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Article Ig 

1. States Parties shall use their best efforts to ensure recognition of the principle that 
both parents have common responsibilities for the upbringing and development of 
the child* 

2. States Parties shall render appropriate assistance to parents and legal guardians in the 
performance of their child-rearing responsibilities and shall ensure the development of institutions, 
facilities and services for the care of children. 

3. States Parties shall take all appropriate measures to ensure that children of working parents have 
the right to benefit from child care services and facilities for which they are eligible. 



1. States Parties shall take all appropriate legislative, administrative, social and educational 
measures to protect the child from all forms of physical or mental violence, injury 
or abuse, neglect or negligent treatment, maltreatment or exploitation including 
sexual abuse, while in tiie care of parent(s), legal guardian(s) or any other person 
who has the care of the child. 

Article 20 

1. A child temporaiily or permanently deprived of his or her family environment, 
or in v/hose own best interests cannot be allowed to remain in that environment, shall be 
entitled to special protection and assistance provided by the State. 

2. States Parties shall in accordance with their national laws ensure alternative care for 
such a child. 

3. When considering solutions, due regard shall be paid to the desirability of continuity in a 
child's upbringing and to the child's ethnic, religious, cultural and linguistic 
background. 

Article 21 

1. States Parties which recognize and/or permit the system of adoption shall ensure that 
the best interests of the child shall be the paramount consideration and they shall: 

(a) ensure diat die adoption of the child is authorized only by competent authorities and 
done only with the permission parents, relatives, and legal guardians. 

(b) recognize that intercountry adoption may be considered as an alternative means of 
child's care, if the child cannot be placed in a foster or an adoptive family or cannot in 
any suitable mannner be cared for in the child's country of origin. 

(c) take all appropriate measures to ensure that, in intercountry adoption, the placement 
does not result in improper financial gain for those involved in it 

Article 22 

1. States Parties shall take appropriate measures to ensure that a child who is seeking 
refugee status or who is considered a refugee will receive appropriate protection 
and humanitarian assistance. 

Article 23 

1. States Parties recognize that a mentally or physically disabled child should 
enjoy a full and decent life, in conditions which ensure dignity, promote self- 
relieance, and facilitate the child's active aprticpation in the community. 

2. States Parties shall promote in the spirit of international cooperation the exchange of appropriate 
information in the field of preventive health care and of medical, psychological and functional 
treatment of disabled children, including dissemination of and access to information concerning 
methods of rehabilitation education and vocational services, with the aim of enablmg States Parties 
to improve their capabilities and skills and to widen their experience in these areas. In this regard, 
particular account shall betake of the needs of developing countries. 
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Article 24 

1. States Parties reco^-iize the right of the child to the enjoyment of the highest 
attainable standard of health and to facilities for the treatment of illness and 
rehabilitation of health. The States Parties shall strive to ensure that no child is deprived of his 
or her nght of access to such health care service. 

2. States Parties shall pursue full implementation of this right and, in particular, shall take 
appropriate measures: 

(a) To diminish infant and child mortality 

(b) To ensure the provision of necessary medical assistance and healdi care to all children 
with emphasis on the development of primary health care. 

(c) To combat disease and malnutrition including widiin the framework of primary health 
care, through inter alia the application of readily available technology and through the 
provision of adequate nutritious foods and clean drinking water, taking into 
consideration the dangers and risks of environmental pollution* 

(d) To ensure appropriate pre- and post-natal health care for expectant mothers, 

(e) To ensure that all segments of society, in particular parents and children, are informed, 
have access to education and are suported in the use of, basic knowledge of child health 
and nutrition, the advantages of breast-feeding, hygiene and environmental sanitation 
and the prevention of accidents, 

(f) To develop preventive health care, guidance for parents, and family planning education 
and services. 

3. States Parties shall take all effective and appropriate measures witii a view to abolishing 
traditional practices prejudicial to the health of children. 

Article 2^ 

1. States Parties shall recognize for every child the right to benefit from social security, 
including social insurance. 

Article 27 

1. States Parties recognize the right of every child to a standard of living adequate for 
the child's physical, mental, spiritual, moral and social development. 

2. The parent(s) or others resposonsible for the child have the primary responsibility to secure, 
within their abilities, the conditions of living necessary for the child*s development. 

States Parties shall take appropriate measures to assist parents and others responsible for die child 
to implement this right 

3. States Parties shaU take all appropriate measures to secure the recovery of maintenance (child 
support payments) for the child from the parents or other persons having financial responsibility 
for the child, boUi witiiin die State Party and from abroad. 

Artklg Z9 

1. States Parties recognize the right of the child to education, and with a view to achieving 
this right progressively and on the basis of equal opportunity, they shall, in particular 

(a) make primary education compulsory and available free to all; 

(b) encourage die development of different forms of secondary education, make them 
available and accessible to every child; 

(c) make higher education accessible to all on die basis of capacity by every appropriate 
means; 

(d) make educational and vocational information and guidance available and accessbile to all 
children; 

(e) take measures to encourage regular attendance at schools and the reduction of drop-out 
rates. 

2. Slates Parties shall take all appropriate measures to ensure that school discipline is administered 
in a maimer consistent with the child's human dignity and in conformity with the present 
Convention. 
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3. States Parties shall promote and encourage international cooperation in matters relating to 
education. 



Article 29 

L States Parties agree that the education of the child shall be directed to: 

(a) the development of the child's personality, talents, and mental and 
physical abilities to their fullest potential; 

(b) the development of respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
and for the principles enshrined in the Charter of the United Nation.^^; 

(c) the development of respect for the child's parents, his or her own 
cultural identity, language and values, for the national values of the 
country in which the child is living, the country from which he or she 
may originate,and for civilizations di^erent from his or her own; 

(d) the preparation of the child for responsible life in a free society, in the 
spirit of understanding, peace, tolerance, equality to sexes, and 
friendship among all peoples, ethnic, national and religious groups and 
persons of indigenous origin; 

(e) the respect for the natural environment 

Article 30 

In those states in which ethnic, religious or linguistic minorites or persons of indigenous origin 
exist, a child belonging to such a minority or who is indigenous shall not be denied 
the right, in community with other members of his or her group, to enjoy his or her own 
culture, to profess and practice his or her own religion, or to use his or her own 
language. 

Article 31 

1. States Parties recognize the right of the child to rest and leisure, to engage in play 
and recreational activities appropriate to the age of the child and to participate 
freely in cultural life and the arts. 

2. State Parties shall respect and promote the right of the child to fully participate in 
cultural and artistic life and shall encourage the provision of appropriate and equal 
opportunities for cultural, artistic, recreational and leisure activity. 

Article 32 

1. States Parties recognize the right of the child to protection from economic exploitation 
and from performing, any work that is likely to be hazardous or to interfere with 
the child's education, or to be harmful to the child's health or physical, mental, 
spiritual, or moral development. 

2. States Parties shall take legislative, admmistrative, social and educational measures to ensure the 
implementation of this article. States Parties shall: 

(a) provide for a minimum age for admission to employment; 

(b) provide for appropriate regulation of the hours and conditions of employment 
and 

(c) provide for appropriate penalties or other sanctions to ensure the effective 
enforcement of this article. 

Article 33 

States Parties shall take all appropriate measures to protect children from the illicit use of 
narcotic drugs, and to prevent the use of children in the illicit production and 
trafficking of such substances. 

Article 34 

States Parties undertake to protect the child from all forms of sexual exploitation and 



sexual abuse. States Parties shall take all appropriate measures to prevent: 

(a) the inducement or coercion of a child in engage m any unlawful sexual activity; 

(b) the exploitative use of children in prostitution or other unlawful sexual practices; 

(c) the exploitative use of children in pornographic performances and materials. 

Article 35 

States Parties shall take all appropriate measues to prevent the abduction, the sale of or 
traffic in children for any purpose or in any form. 

Article 36 

States parties shall protect the child against all other forms of exploitation prejudicial 
to any aspects of the child's welfare. States Parties shall ensure that: 

(a) No child shall be subjected to torture or other cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or 
punishment Neither capital punishment nor life imprisonment without possibility of 
release shall be imposed upon any child under 18 years of age; 

(b) The an . ;St, detention or imprisonment of a child s^^all be used only as a measure of last 
resort and for the shortest appropriate period of t le, 

(c) Every child deprived of liberty shall be treated with humanity and respect for the 
inherent dignity of the human person, and in a manner which takes into account the 
needs of persons of their age. 

(d) Every child deprived of liberty shall have the right to prompt access to legal and other 
appropriate assistance. 

Article 38 

1. States Parties shall take all feasible measures to ensure that persons who have not 
attained the age of 15 years do not take a direct part in hostilities. 

2. States Parties shall refrain from recruiting any person who has not attained the age 
of 15 years into the armed forces. 

3. States Parties shall take all feasible measures to ensure protection and care of 
children who are a^ected by an armed conflict. 

Artie?? 39 . . , . u I I 

States Parties shall take all appropriate measures to promote physical and psychological 
recovery of a child victim of: any form of neglect, exploitation, or abuse; torture 
or any other form of cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or punishement, or 
armed conflict 
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Handout #25 
Summary of Selected Points 
in the Convention on the Elimination 
of Discrimination Against Women 



ARTICLE 1 
ARTICLE 2 



ARTICLE 4 



ARTICLE 5 



ARTICLE 10 



ARTICLE 11 



ARTICLE 12 
ARTICLE 13 



DEFINES DISCRIMINATION 

- any distinction, exclusion or restriction made on die basis of sex 

POLICY MEASURES TO ELIMINATE DISCRIMINATION 

- embody principle of equality in national constitutions, civil codes or other 
laws. 

- legal protection against discrimination by die establishment of tribunals. 

• ensure diat public authorities and institutions refrain from- discrimination. 

- abolish all existing laws, customs and regulations that discriminate against 
women. 

TEMPORARY SPECIAL MEASURES TO ACCELERATE WOMEN'S 
EQUITY 

- these affirmative actions, including maternity protection, shall not be 
considered discriminatory. 

SEX ROLES AND STEREOTYPING 

- practices based on the inferiority or superiority of either sex shall be 
eliniinated. 

- ensure that family education teaches that both men and women share a 
common role in raising children. 

EQUAL RIGHTS IN EDUCATION 

- career and vocational guidance 

- continuing education, including literacy programs. 

- reduction of female dropout rates. 

■ coeducation; elimination of stereotyping in texts. 

- participation in sports and physical education. 

- access to health and family planning information. 

EMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 

- same employment rights as men. 

- free choice of profession and employment; training 

- equal remuneration, benefits, evaluation. 

- social security. 

- health protection and safety. 

- prohibition against dismissal for pregnancy or marital status. 

- maternity leave. 

- social services provision encouraged. 

- special protection during pregnancy against harmful work 

HEALTH CARE AND FAMILY PLANNING 

- equal access to; appropriate pregnancy services. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL BENEFITS 

- equal access to family benefits; loans and credit 

- right to participate in recreational activities, sports, and cultural life. 
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ARTICLE 14 RURAL WOMEN 

-recognition of particular problems of rural women, the specific roles they 

play in economic survival of families and of their unpaid work, 
-right to participate in development planning and implementation, 
-right to health care and :?mily planning, 
-right to benefit directiy from social security 
-right to training and education, 
-right to organize self-help groups and cooperatives 
-right to participate in all community activities 
-right to access to credit, loans, marketing facilities, appropriate 
technology, and equal treatment in land and agrarian reform and 
resetdement. 

-right to adequate living conditions-housing, sanitation, electricity, 
water, transport, and communications. 

ARTICLE 15 EQUALITY BEFORE THE LAW 

-same legal capacity as men— to contract, administer property, appear in 

court or before tribunals, 
-contractual and other private restrictions on legal capacity of women 

should be declared null and void. 

-freedom of movement; right to choose residence and domicile. 

ARTICLE 1 6 MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LAW 

-equal rights and responsibilities with men in marriage and family 
relations. 

-right to freely enter into marriage; choose spouse. 

-equality during marriage and at its dissolution. 

-right to choose freely number and spacing of children; access to 

information, education, and means to make that choice, 
-equal rights; to guardianship and adoption of children, 
-same personal rights as husband; right to choose family name, 

profession, or occupation. 

-equal rights and responsibilities regarding ownership, management, 
disposition of property, 
-minimum age and registration of marriage. 
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GOALS 



FLS: Goals^ Obstacles and Strategies 

OBSTACLES STRATEGIES 



EQUALITY 

The recognition of tlie equal dignity and 
worth of all human beings. Equal rights for 
men and women. 



• Poverty, unfair distribution of the 
international eccHKHny. 

• Sex stereotyping and gender 
disoiminadon confines women to 
performing limited devalued roles in 
society and effectively precludes their 
particii)ation in other roles- this conditions 
all to the false belief in the inferiority of 
women. 

• Laws discriniinate against women in 
ways that restrict their control of <neir own 
resources, freedom of movement, custody 
ofchildrenandin 

other critical areas. 



• Create and/or enforce laws that protect die 
rights of women. 

• All governments sign, ratify and ensure 
compliance with the Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination 
Against Women. 

• Governments should see that all people 
aa^*, educated as to the abilities and potential 
of women and alsowomen's rights. 

• Take leadership role in breaking down 
stereotypes which place limits on women 
and men. 

• Go' mnents should teach sexual equality 
ano 4Etiorm women of their legal rights. 



The enhancement of quality of life through 
political, economic, social and cultural 
improvements-providing people with 
means to make a living and utilize 
resources and take advantage of rights and 
opportunities. 



• Arms race- drains money and people 
power away from programs which would 
improve die quality of life. 

• Lnperialism, colonialism and apurtheid. 

• Racism and exploitation. 

• All forms of foreign domination and 
occupation. 

• Lack of will to change traditional attitudes 
which lead to servile roles for women. 

• Poverty. 



• Eliminate gender bias in development 
projects. 

• Teach Uiat the effective participation of 
women is an absolute necessity 
development will not proceed successfully 
witiiout women playing an important role. 

• Governments need to make sure that 
women's issue are represented in all areas 
and at all levels of government. 

• WORK-Eliminate employment 
discrimination, trahi women in ^ fields. 

• HEALTH-Recognize women's role as 
health care providers. Allow women to 
control the number and spacing of children. 
Promote family plancmg and 

improve health care services. 

• EDUCATION-Teach men to care for 
children, eliminate sex stereotyping in 
eductional systems, provide adult literacy 
programs so women can continue 
education. 

• Design food production programs witii 
women playing.central roles in design and 
implementation. 

• International community should provide 
money to female food producers in 
drought-stricken areas. 

• Teach women to use nKxIe farm 
technology. 
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FLS: Goals, Obstacles and Strategies 

GOALS OBSTACLES STRATEGIES 



• Women's perspective should be fully 
incorporated into industrialization 
strategies. 

• Encourage women to study science and 
mathematics. 

• W(Mnen lake leadership in housing 
programs and build iM-ojects. 

• Educate wOTien about environmental 
issues. 

• Improve sanitation conditions. 

• Government to iM*ovide education, 
childcarc and flexible working schedules to 
facilitate women's participation in a range 
of employment 

• Governments identify, prevent and 
eliminate all violence including family 
violence. 

• Educate women to reduce likelihood of 
their own victimization. 



Peace depends upon the prevention of use 
of force,tiireat of use of force and 
prevention cf violations 
\of fundamental rights and freedcMns. 



• International tension and violation of the 
UN Charter. 

• Arms race arul wars. 

• Armed conflicts, occupation of a country 
by foreigners, aggression against one 
country by another. 

• Apartheid, violations of human rights. 

• Terrorism, repression, disappearances of 
persons, sex discrimination. 

• Historically established hostile attitudes- 
ignorance,bigotry, racism, lack of 
tolerance, lack of respect for different 
cultures and nationalities, fear of 
difference. 



• Women must be involved in international 
relations in order for lasting, global peace 
to evolve. 

• Promote freedom, rights and elimmation A 
of discrimination, oppression, aggression," 
foreign occupation, violence and violence 
against women. 

• Reduce world arms race to provide 
national economies with money to help 
people. 

• Provide help for victims of violence. 

• Establish progranis to confront and 
eliminate violence against women. 

• Understand what situations put women at 
risk for violence. 

• WcMnen mobilize to iM'CMnote peace. 

• Women need access to positions of power 
to implement alternatives to war. 

• Teach peace, iM'ovide peace education for 
ail-especially for youth. 

• Discourage war play among youth. 

• Discourage all forms of abuse, aggression 
and cruelty. 

• Women must participate in conducting 
peace research. 

• Eliminate war and armed conflict as away 
of settling international disputes. 
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Handout #27 
Needs List 

no money to go to the doctor 
public health emergency 

hunger 
poverty 

child abuse 

unfair treatment at work because of your race or gender 

legal problems 
cultural preservation 

illiteracy 
homelessness 

police brutality 

no warm winter clothing 

no heat in winter 
water has been shut off 

crime in your community 

transportation problem due to your disability 

on-going school problems 
orphaned child needs family 

noxious odor coming from a factory in your community 
tornado destroys your home 

company refuses to hire women for work considered 
dangerous 

your friend threatens suicide 

trying to quit smoking 
factory dumping junk in river 

legal problems 

single parent needs help and support 
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SECTION VI 
Change 



Lesson 13 People Working Together 

The United Nations Working for Change 
The United Nation Addresses Racial Discrimination 
The United Nation Addresses Religious Discrimination 
National, State, and Local Organizations 



Lesson 14 Fly the Flag of Tolerance 

Activities that celebrate the heroes of tolerance 



Lesson 15 Getting Change Started 

Activities that have students to look at *the kid in the mirror' 
as they think about how to make the world a better, more tolerant 
place; and tiiat help students conduct self-examination of abilities 
and attitudes related to multi-cultural issues. 
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LESSON 13 

PEOPLE WORKING FOR PEACE AND JUSTICE 



"Injustice anywhere 
is a threat to justice everywhere*' 

Martin Luther King 



PART 1 : THE UNITED NATIONS WORKING FOR CHANGE 

Objectives: 
Students will 

* identify global problems that are also local community problems. 

* identify UN agencies and look at UN documents which address some of the spectrum of 
global ills. 

Materials: 

* Handout #28 The UN Addresses Global Ills Worksheet, p. 114 

* UN materials: Check library or contact UNA-USA, 485 Fifth Ave., New York, NY, 
10017-6104,212-697-3232. 

* Handout #22 Preamble to the Charter of the United Nations (See p.95) 

Time: 1 class period-Introduce activity; on-going researching and updating 
Set Induction: 

Display the words, TOLERANCE, RIGHTS, JUSTICE, PEACE . Help the students to 
recall how the displayed words relate to the work of the UN Also remind them of the words of the 
UN Charter, which explain the reason this world body was established. 

Learning Sequence: 

1. Tell the students that the UN has addressed problems which impede world progress in many 
areas affecting the lives of millions of people. Ask students if they would agree with the following 
statement, and to give examples supporting their assertions: On a much smaller scale these 
same problems, or forms of them detract from the quality of life in my community 
and the quality of my school experience. 

2. After discussion, introduce Handout #28 The UN Addresses Global Ills Worksheet, p. 
1 14. Distribute the worksheet and UN materials. Explain the directions on the worksheet, and 
allow students to work in small groups. Have individual students agree to further research UN 
information, if needed for completion of worksheet. 

3. Allow time for sharing of small group work with the class. 

4. Have students create and update a bulletin board display on the United Nations addressing the 
"Global Ills" from gathered information and news coverage. 
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PART 2: 

THE UNTTED NATIONS ADDRESSES RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 



OBJECTIVE: 
Students will 

* discuss UN statements on racial discrimination. 

* create a poster, or develop a skit on actions taken to combat racism locally or globally. 

* Handout #29 Excerpts from the UN Convention on the Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination, p.ll6 

* Handout #30 Background Notes on Convention on Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination, p. 117 

* Chart Paper 

* Materials needed to create a Poster 

(Teacher Note: Background information on UN can be found on pp.136-137) 
Time: 1 class period 
Set Induction: 

Distribute Handout #29 Excerpts from Convention on the Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination, p.l 16 and have students read the excerpt from the introduction of the 
Convention. Have students discuss parts they understand and identify tliose parts that need 
explanation. Togetlier re-state the exceipt so it is raeanmgful to the class. Have class keep Handout 
#29 for later activity. 

Learning Sequence 

1. Share die information from Handout #30 Background Notes on Convention, p. 117, with 
class. Have students paraphrase the four principle points made by the UN document on eliminating 
racial discrimination. Display on board. 

2. In small groups have students share words and ideas on the meaning of discrimination. Record 
on large piece of paper. Then have them read Aiticle 1 on Handout #29 Excerpts from the 
Convention on tlie Elimination of Racial Discrimination* Have each group re-state it in 
their own words and add to word display. 

3. Have students read list of rights from Article 5 on the handout In small group make a list of 
examples in their own life or from history in which individual rights were not respected because of 
race or national origins. Encourage them to include examples from the world community. 

4. Have students read Article 7 on the handout Have each small group re-state it in their own 
words and add to word display. Then have them look at examples from #3 above and discuss how 
some people in their community (or nations) "took measures to combat prejudice", (eg: The Indian 
mascot controversy in Minnesota and steps some people have taken to "promote understanding and 
tolerance".) Share with entire class. 

5. Each small group can choose one example of discrimination and create a poster or skit telling the 
story of discrimination and what was done "to combat the prejudice". The theme of the project 
should be "to promote understanding, tolerance, and friendship" among people. Share with class. 
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PART 3: THE UNITED NATIONS ADDRESSES 
DISCRIMINATION BASED ON RELIGION OR BELIEF 



Objectives: 
Students will 

* discuss UN statements on religious discrimination. 

* identify, and cooperatively reseai'ch, a significant holiday celebration or observance and 
create a calender page coUage. 

Materials: 

* Handout #31 Excerpts from Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Intolerance and of Discrimination Based on Religion or Belief, p. 119 
Handout #32 Background Notes on Declaration, p. 120 

* Chart Paper 

* Materials needed to create a Calender 

* Journals 

(Teacher note: Information on UN can be found on pp. 136-37 ) 
Time 1 class period; on-going activity 
Set Induction: 

Share the information from Handout #32 Background Notes on Declaration, p. 120, with 
class Discuss why the United Nations needed to write this Declaration in 1981 in addition to its 
other Human Rights documents. Have studente share any discrimination or prejudice based on 
religion or belief that they might have witnessed or experienced. 

Learning Sequence: 

1. Distribute Handout #31 Excerpts on the Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms 
of Intolerance and of Discrimination Based on Religion or Belief, p. 119 . In small 
groups, have students read Articles 2.2 and 3 on the Handout Have them re-state each in their 
own words and write out. Share with class. 

2. Each small group read Article 5.3 and discuss how we can make sure each person in our school 
feels the spirit described here. Share with class. 

3. Read together Article 6.h. Have class share holidays and ceremonies from different religious 
groups. 

4. Have each small group research a holiday or observance that is based on a religion or belief. It 
can be. a family, locaJ or global event/holiday. When each group has accurate, and sufficient 
information have them make a calender collage with pictures, quotes and words that celebrate the 
holiday or explains a ceremony. Post calender collages around the room. Encourage students to 
have holidays or ceremonies from as many different groups as possible. 
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PART 4: NATIONAL, STATE, LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 
WORKING FOR CHANGE 



Objective ? 
Students wi. 

* teach each other about organizations concerned with tolerance, rights, justice and peace. 

* identify the organizations as non-governmental, and maintained by private citizens 
concerned with the protection of rights, and the well-being of people. 

Materials: 

* Information about organizations which have worked to inform about the need for change, 
to mobilize communities to work for change, and which have caused changu 

* Handout #28 The UN Addresses Global Ills Worksheet, -^114 

* Journals 

Time: 3-4 class periods 
Set Induction: 

Help students to recall tlie Global Ills activity (see p.* 14), which illustrated that big worid 
problems also affect quality of life very close to home. Tell students that whereas the UN works on 
a global level, many organizations work witliin our nation, state, city and neighborhoods to 
address specific needs within the same large issues of tolerance, rights, justice and peace. 

Learning Sequence: 

1. Ask students to work in their small groups and to review their responses to #1 on Handout #28 
The UN Addresses Global Ills Worksheet, p. 114= Tell them that they will eventually 
match each problem from the sheet, to an organization which works to eliminate the problem on the 
national, state, city, neighborhood, or school level. 

2. Ask the students to brainstorm a list of familiai- organizations dedicated to preserving rights, 
promoting peace, health and welfare. Stress with tlie class that the organizations will not be 
government agencies. 

3. Explain that in many instances these groups are established beca?ase people have found that ihey 
need to take assertive action in order to improve conditions and create opportunities, or eliminate 
negative factors in their communities beyond what the government is able or inclined to do. 

Some examples might be: NAACP, Anti-Defamation League, American Indian Movement, League 
of Women Voters, National Organization of Women, American Civil Liberties Union, American 
Federation of Labor, Child Welfare League, and American Association of Retired Persons. 

4. Then have students look at their responses to #1 on the Global His sheet, and try to think of the 
names of non-governmental agencies or organizations which address those ills on the national, 
state, and local community levels. 

5. Have small groups share their matched lists with the class. 

6. Finally choose from their lists, several organizations serving diverse needs. Assign one 
organization to each small group. Give the groups the following directions: 

* Read and conduct interviews to find out about the work of the organization. 

* Make note of the following information: 

V When, where, and why was the organization started? 

V What is its mission/goal? 
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V How large is it? 

V What influence has it exerted? 

\ How does the organization go about doing its work? 

y Does the organization affect people in thi^ community in any direct way? 

Explain by giving examples. 
\ Would you like to work as a volunteer with this organization? How do 
you get information about working with this group? 

* Conduct intervdews to find out what people in the community know about the 
organization. Tally the interview responses and formulate a general statement of 
conclusions . 

7. Using the information you have gathered, prepare a presentation to inform the rest of the class 
about the work of this organization. Include the following elements: 

Yoral presentation 

Vchart) graph or map to illustrate some information about the organization 

8. Journal: If you were given the power to eliminate one serious problem within yourself, in your 
community, or in the world, which problem would you choose to solve? Give reasons for your 
choice. 
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Handout #2S 
The United Nations Addresses Global Ills 



The UN has made important statements and taken influential action regarding ills affecting the 
freedom and quality of life of the world's people. 

I. On each globe that names a problem affecting your school-write 1, your 
commumty-2, your state-3, our nation-4, the world-5, or all of the above-6. 

n. On the lines beneath each globe, write the name of a United Nations 
organization or document that addresses the problem named. 
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Handout #29 
Excerpts from the U.N.Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination, 

1965 



Introduction 

Discrimination between human beings on the grounds of race, colour, or etimic origm is an 
obstacle to friendly and peaceful relations among nations and is capable of disturbing peace and 
security among peoples and the harmony of persons living side by side even within one and the 
same state. 

Article 1 

Racial discrimination shall mean any distinction, exclusion, restriction or preference based on race, 
color, descent or national or ethnic origin which has the purpose or effect of nullifying or impairing 
tiie recognition, enjoyment or excercise, on an equal footing of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms in the political, economic, social, cultural or any other field of public life. 

Article 5 

(All people regardless of race, colour, or national or ethnic origin should enjoy) The right to 

* equal treatment before tribunals 

* participate in elections 

* freedom of movement 

* nationality 

* inheritance 

* freedom of opinion 

* freedom of peaceful assembly 

* equal pay for equal work 

* housing 

* medical care 

* education 

* access to any place or service intended for use by the general public 
Article? 

(All nations should) adopt immediate measures* particularly in the fields of teaching, education, 
culture and information, with a view to combating prejudices which lead to racial discrimination 
and to promoting understanding, tolerance, and friendship among nations and racial or ethnic 
groups. 
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Handout #30 
Racial Discrimination: 
The United Nations Takes Action 
(Background notes on Convention) 

" The purposes of the United Nations are,,, to achieve international cooperation.,, 
in promoting ana encouraging respect for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, and religion.,, " 

'Charter of the United Nations (extract from the preamble) 

"All human beings are bom free and equal in dignity and rights,,, " 

'Universal Declaration of Human Rights (article I) 



In one international declaration, covenant and convention after another since the United Nations 
was founded. States have accepted that all members of the human family have equal and inalienable 
rights, and have made committments to assure and defend these rights. 

Racial discrimination, nevertheless, remains a stumbling block to the full realization of human 
rights. In spite of progress in some areas, distinctions, exclusions, restrictions, and preferences 
based on race, colour, descent, national or ethnic origin, continue to create and embitter conflict, 
and cause untold suffering and loss of life. 

The fundamental injustice of racial discrimination, no less than the dangers it represents, has made 
its elimination a target of action by the United Nations. 

Mounting international concern over racial discrimination led the United Nations General 
Assembly, in 1963, to take tiie formal step of adoptii>g the Declaration on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Racial Discrimination which makes four principle points: 

Any doctrine of racial differentiation or superiority is scientifically false, morally condemnable, 
socially unjust and dangerous and has no justification in theory or practice; 
Racial discrimination - and more so, government policies based on racial superiority or hatred - 
violate fundamental human rights, endanger friendly relatioi^s among peoples, co-operation among 
nations and international peace and security; 

Racial discrimination harms not only tliose who are its objects but also those who practice it; 
A world society free of racial segregation and discrimination, factors which create hatred and 
division, is a fundamental aim of the United Nations. 



In 1965, the General Assembly provided the world community with a legal instrument by adopting 
the International Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination. The 
Convention specifies the measures that states agree to undertake - once they have become parties 
by ratifying or acceding to it - to eliminate racial discrimination. 

Under the Convention, States parties are pledged: 

To engage in no act or practice of racial discrimination against individuals, groups of persons or 
institutions, and to ensure that public authorities and institutions do likewise; 

Not to sponsor, d^iciid or support racial discrimination by persons or organizations; 

To review government, national and local policies and to amend or repeal laws and regulations 
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which create or perpetuate racial discrimination; 



To prohibit and put a stop to racial discrimination by persons, groups and organizations; and 

To encourage integrationist or multiracial organizations and movements and otiier means of 
eliminating barriers between races, as well as to discourage anytiiing which tends to strengtiien 
racial division. 

The Convention came into force in 1969 after 27 States had ratified or acceded to it At die end of 
1990, the Convention had been ratified or acceded to by 128 States - more than tiiree-quarters of 
the membership of the United Nations. It is Uie oldest and most widely ratified United Nations 
human rights convention. 

Apart from spelling out the obligations of State parties, die Convention established die Committee 
on tile Elimination of Racial Discrimination, The composition, mandate and work of the committee 
are described in this Face Sheet, which also provides, as an annex, the full text of the convention 
and die list of States parties. 
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Handout #31 
Excerpts from the UN Declaration on the 
Elimination of all Forms of Intolerance and of Discrimination 
Based on Religion or Belief, 1981 

Article 2.2 

"Intolerance and discrimmation based on religion or belief* means any distinction, exclusion, 
restriction or preference based on religion or belief. 



Article 3 

Discrimination between human beings on the grounds of religion or belief constitutes an affront to 
human dignity 



Article 5.3 

The child should be protected from any form of discrimination on the grounds of religion or belief. 
He shall be brought up in the spirit of understanding, tolerance, friendship among peoples, peace 
and universal brotherhood 



Article 6.h . 

(The right of freedom of religion or belief) shall include (the right) to observe days of rest and to 
celebrate holidays and ceremonies in accordance with the precepts of one's religion or belief 
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Handout #32 
Declaration on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Intolerance and of Discrimination 
Based on Religion or Belief. 
(Background Notes on Declaration) 

INrRODUCnON 

One of the basic purposes of the United Nations, as set forth in its charter, is the promotion and 
encouragement of respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as 
to race, sex, language, or religion. 

Freedom of belief is one of the rights proclaimed in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
adopted by the General Assembly in 1948, and in the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights, adopted in 1966. 

The preamble to the Universal Declaration of Human Rights states that "the advent of a world in 
which human beings shall enjoy freedom of speech and belief and freedom from fear and want has 
been proclaimed as the highest aspiration of the common people". 

Article 2 declares that: "Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in this 
Declaration, without distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, political 
or other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth, or other status". 

Article 18 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights states that: "Everyone has the right to 
freedom of thought, conscience, and religion; this right includes freedom to change his religion or 
belief, and freedom, either alone or in community with others and in public or private, to manifest 
his religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship, and observance." 

This right was transformed into legal obligation for ratifying States in article 18 of the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, which states that: 

"1. Everyone shall have the right to freedom of thought, conscience, and religion. This right shall 
include freedom to have or to adopt a religion or belief of his choice, and freedom, either 
individually or in community with others and in public or private, to manifest his religion or belief 
in worship, observance, practice, and teaching." 

"2. No one shall be subject to coercion which would impair his freedom to have or to adopt a 
religion or belief of his choice." 

"3. Freedom to manifest one's religion or beliefs may be subject only to such limitations as are 
prescribed by law and are necessary to protect public safety, order, health, or morals or the 
fundamental rights and freedoms of others." 

"4. The State Parties to the present Covenant undertake to have respect for the liberty or parents 
and when applicable, legal guardians to ensure the religious and moral education of their children 
in conformity with their own convictions." 

Preparation of a draft declaration on the elimination of all forms of intolerance and of 
discrimination based on religion and belief originated in 1962, when the idea of a United Nations 
instrument on this issue was first approved by the General Assembly. Two distinct documents 
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were then envisaged: a declaration and an international convention. 

In 1972 the General Assembly decided to accord priority to the completion of the Declaration 
before resuming consideration of the draft International Convention. At the Assembly's request, 
the question of a draft Declaration was considered by ihe Commission on Human Rights at each of 
its annual sessions from 1974 to 1981. In March 1981, the Commission adopted the text of a draft 
Declaration, which was submitted, through the Economic and Social Council, to the General 
Assembly at its regular session later that year. 

On 25 November 1981, the General Assembly proclaimed the Declaration on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Intolerance and of Discrimination Based on Religion or Belief, stating that it considered it 
essential "to promote understanding, tolerance, and respect in matters relating to freedom of 
religion and belief* and that it was resolved "to adopt all necessary measures for the speedy 
elimination of such intolerance in aU its forms and manifestations and to prevent and combat 
discrimination on the grounds of religion or belief." 




LESSON 14 
FLY THE FLAG OF TOLERANCE 

**The individual can have an inipact 
on great everts if they have a desire 
to do sometning.** 

Elie Wiesel, Holocaust Survivor 



Objectives: 
Students will 

♦ identify individuals and gather information about people who have promoted tolerance 
and imderstanding. 

* create a flag in honor of a hero/heroine of tolerance. 



I^dteridls* 

♦ Handout #33 Heroes of Tolerance Flag, p. 124 

♦ Handout #34 Individual Flag Sample, p. 125 

♦ Collection of resource material for biographical reports 

♦ Journals 



Time: 2 class periods with on-going activities 



Set Induction: " 

Display Handout #33 Heroes of Tolerance Flag, p. 124. Explain to the students that the flag 
honors individuals who have contributed in some signiiicant way to die spread of tolerance and 
understanding among diverse peoples. The people named might be regarded as heroes because in 
some cases a battle for peace, justice, fairness and opportunity became the central focus of their 
lives over a very long period of time. 

Ask students to look at the flag, find a familiar name, and tell why that name would appear on a 
flag to honor heroes of tolerance. 

Ask students to add other names to the list. Write the names in blank spaces on the flag (or begin a 
new list) as they are mentioned by the students. 

Learning Sequence: 

1. Tell the students that they will research the life and deeds of the tolerance hero of their choice. 
Brainstorm possibilities with the class. Encourage students to choose an unfamiliar name for 
research. (They may want to ask parents, friends, or other adults for suggestions.) Also remind 
them that tolerance is a very broad idea, and encourage them to seek information about those who 
have been concerned not only with racial intolerance but also intolerance involving gender, age, 
class, and religious issues. 

2. Explain that the work will involve gathering information, and then sharing or reporting findings 
through their design of a flag honoring their hero. (Display Hundout #34 Individual Flag 
Sample, p. 125) 

The flag design will combine the following elements: 

♦ portrait or photo of the subject 

♦ a symbol to represent his/her heroic efforts, accomplishments, values or personal 
attributes 

♦ descriptive terms artistically scripted and placed on the flag-the words v/ill describe the 
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person, her/his deeds, the setting of the persons life and work, slogans of the times, etc. 

* A statement to identify the person and his/her contribution to tolerance 

* bibliographic info in small print at the bottom. 

Materials for Flag: 

muslin or other white fabric, fabric crayons and markers, yam, ribbon, rick-rack, or other 
trimmings. (See sample) 

3. Directions: 

(1) Choose a subject for biographical research. Students can choose names shown and mentioned 
in class, or others^-the only criteria is that the person made a contribution to furthering 
tolerance and understanding, or by his/her actions showed extraordinary (for the setting and 
times) tolerance. 

(2) Use resource materials to gather facts about the subject If the subject is someone who is not 
famous, and about whom there may be little or no information available in the library, the 
students must arrange interviews or other ways to gather data. 

(3) Take notes about the most mteresting and pertinent information. 

(4) Mate a list of terms relating to the subject 

(5) Plan flag layout (How do you want your finished flag to look? Remember to refer to the list of 
elements.) 

(6) Complete the flag, and prepare flag for display. 

4. Journal: At some point in the future someone may be gathering data about you, a hero of 
tolerance. Think about your current feelings regarding unfairness, discrimination, rights, and your 
plans for your future. Imagine yourself 50 to 60 years from now! What large or small things will 
you have done which will have made the world, or your small part of it a better place? Be sure to 
mention those events or conditions of your background as a young person which may have led you 
to become a hero of tolerance. (Try to base this part on your real life.) Write your information in 
the form of brief notes like a biographer might use in beginning to write a biography. 
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Handout #34 
Individual Flag Sample 



Example: 
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LESSON 15 
GETTING CHANGE STARTED 



"rm startin* with the man in the mirror 
rm askin* him to change his ways." 

From the refrain in "Man in the Mirror", 
Words and Music: Siedah Garrett, Greg Ballard 



PARTI: KID IN THE MIRROR 

Objective: 

Students will 

* identify possibilities for change and strategies by which to increase tolerance in school 
and the community 

Materials: 

* Copy of audiotape "Man m the Mirror" (Optional) 

* News magazines and newspaper clippings about discrimination, diversity conflicts 
locally and nationally 

* Journals 

Time: 1 class period 
Set Induction: 

Write words from lyrics m introductory quote on board (and play audio tape, if available). Or use 
other appropriate songs suggested by students. After listening and reading, ask the students to give 
their idea of the message of the song. (In order to change the world, each person needs to change 
him/herself.) 

Learning Sequence: 

1. Tell students that they will be engaged in trying to find solutions for diversity problems that 
effect our school and community. Help students to understand that these types of problems do 
exist, even though there may not be much racial diversity in the school or community. 

As a way to begin the work and help students recognize the diversity that exists, have small groups 
prepare two lists under the headings School and Community. For each list students will generate 
names of groups that exist. Examples: School-preppies, head-bangers, nerds, whites, blacks, 
Indians, teachers etc. 

Display groups' lists for viewing by class. 

2. The second task for the small groups is to list the diversity issues that exist or incidents that have 
occurred in the nation, state, local community or school. Example - School: more resources for 
boys than girl's athletics, difficult for wheelchair users to get around in the school. 

Allow students to utilize the collection of news articles and magazines to gather information for this 
task. 

Share results of small group work with the class. 

3. Have the class attempt to reach consensus on which of the issues listed are the easiest to resolve. 
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4. After sharing, ask the class, " How can we create a world where fairness and equal opportunity 
rule and discrimination is eliminated.? Ask the group to formulate a statement describing what 
would have to happen in order to achieve a perfect world Share the ideas in class. Display the 
statements generated in each group. 

5. Discuss Michael Jackson's idea that the first step in changing the world is changing yourself— 
does that idea have validity for you? 

6. Journal: Ask the students to recall the lyrics to Man in the Mirrory and to do some thinking 
about their own prejudices. Ask, "When you look in the mirror do you see a person who can help 
our world, nation, state, community or school take some important steps toward tolerance? Are 
you fair-minded, sensitive and tolerant of personal and cultural diversity?" 

Write an essay to describe yourself in terms of your own tolerance levels for various kinds of 
diversity. Also, give your ideas on how you can begin to change your own attitudes, and broaden 
your own thinking, and develop within yourself a more multi-cultural perspective. 



PART2: WHAT CAN THE KID IN THE 
MIRROR DO ABOUT INTOLERANCE? 



Objectives: 
Students will 

* formulate plans of action for countering intolerance. 

* role play strategies for responding to intolerant behavior that they witness. 

IV'I&teri sis • 

* Handout #35 That Chinese Girl, p. 131 

* Handout #36 Situations for Roleplaying, p.l32 

* Handout #37 Here's What I Can Do, p. 133 



Time: 2 class periods 



Set Induction: 

Read story. That Chinese Girl (Handout #35, p. 131) to the class. Ask the students to respond 
to the following questions: 

* How would you describe the behavior of the group of students? 

* How did Jason feel about what was going on? 

* Why didn't Jason speak up in the girl's defense? 

* Do you think Jason did the right thing? 

* Can you understand his reluctance to speak up? 

* What good or bad tilings might have happened had he spoken out? 

* What would you have done? 

Learning Sequence: 

1. Tell the students that in their small groups they will generate ideas about responding to 
prejudice. 

Distribute Handout #36 Situations for Roleplaying, p. 132 to each small group. (Teacher note: 
Depending on the group and the setting, it might be simpler and more valuable to have students use 
examples of actual situations tiiat have occurred in the school or community with which stildents 
have first-hand knowledge.) 
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2. Directions for the groups: 



(1) Read the situation and be sure that everyone in the group understands what has 
happened. 

(2) Imagine that you are witnessing the incident Have each person in the group tell what 
they truly think they would do in the situation. 

(3) The group should then discuss what they think an intelligent, sensitive, and effective 
response would be. 

(4) Create a role play based on the group's idea of a good way to respond to the intolerance 
shown in the situation. 

3. As students perform, ask other groups to evaluate each improvisation and to provide feedback to 
the perfonning group about their idea for reacting to intolerance. 

4. Distribute Handout #37 Here's What I Can Do, p. 133 

Tell students to think of examples of intolerance or insensitivity that have actually occurred in 
school or the community. For each example have students list five brainstormed ideas of actions 
that they personally can take to counter intolerance. 

After brainstorming have students go back and think carefully about each idea. Instruct them to 
underline die idea that is the best idea on the list Make a star by the action that would be scariest 
or most difficult for them to take. Write an X to indicate that this is an idea which you have tried. 

Help students to understand that in order to have the courage to stand up for someone, a person 
would have to have made a personal commitment to fighting injustice, and believe strongly in the 
goal of eliminating intolerance. Your behavior really does grow from your values and beliefs. 

5. Finally ask students to make a pledge to counter some form of intolerance— sexism, racism, 
religious intolerance, classism, etc. Display pledges without name identification. 



PART 3: WHAT DO I SEE IN THE MIRROR 

Objective: 

Students will: 

* identify strategies for developuig a multi-cultural perspective within themselves. 
I^aterials • 

* Handout #37 What Do I See in the Mirror?, p.l34 

* Journals 

Time: 1 class period 
Set Induction: 

Display quote: ''Racism is like a cold. We are not responsible for catching it, but 
we're responsible for treating it once we get it. We are responsible for recovering 
from it" (James Dobbins, Professor of Psychology, as quoted in "Issues of Race" interview, 
Minneapolis Star Tribune, 1990) 

Ask students to read the statement and share their reactions^ The following questions may be 
helpful in facilitating discussion: 



♦ How do people "catch" racism, sexism or and other anti-people attitudes? 

* How do you know when youVe got it? What are the symptoms? 

♦ Is it preventable? 

* How can you recover from it? 

Learning Sequence: 

1. Tell students that they will begin by examining and trying to extend the analogy, ** Racism is 
like a cold..." They will do this by listening to some common beliefs and also some 
observations about colds, and thinking about whether those same beliefs and observations would 
apply to racism as neatly. 

Read the statements one by one and encourage discussion after each. As students share their 
opinions, challenge them to support their thirJdng with examples and clear explanations. 

2. Give the following directions: Listen carefully to each statement that I will read about the 
common cold. Each represents an observation, or a widespread belief about colds. As you listen, 
try to decide if, from your perspective, the same statement can also apply to racism. 

Can the analogy, *'racisin is like a cold** be taken further? 

1. You are more likely to catch it if the people with whom you interact closely have it 

2. It spreads quickly unless preventative action is taken. 

3. Some people are more likely to get it than others. 

4. Generally speaking, young children seem to get it easily. 

5. There is really no specific treatment for it, it just runs its course and goes away. 

6. If you get it there are ways to keep it from becoming more serious. 

7. If someone in your family has it, you'll probably get it 

8. It's in the air, and really hard to avoid. 

9. It's the kind of thing you have to treat yourself (rather than going to get professional 
help ) unless it reaches a severe stage. 

IG. When you have it, you know something's wrong with you. 

1 1. You are not at your best when you have it It can affect your ability to learn, work and 
play well. 

12. When you're showing serious symptoms of it, people usually feel sorry for you, and 
make allowances for you. 

13. When you've got it, you feel rotten. 

14. The symptoms of it are clearly recognizable and well known to most people. 

3. Tell students that they will each conduct a self-examination to determine their multi-cultural 
healthiness. (You can define the term, multi-cultural for students in this way: ...awareness, 
sensitivity, and tolerance regarding the many ways that individuals and groups 
differ) 

4. Distribute the handout #38 What Do I See in the Mirror?, p. 134. Read the directions to the 
students: 

(1) Read each item. Each reflects multi-cultural values. 

(2) Think about whether or not you agree with the statement If you do agree that the 
statement is true for you, list as much accurate and specific evidence as you can under 
that item. As you are thinking of evidence, think about ways that you demonstrate the 
statement in your ordinary day-to-day life. 

(3) When you have completed the sheet, review what you have written. If you have had 
difficulty thmking of evidence for a particular item, circle its Roman numeral. 




Understand that this item represents an area in which you need to concentrate some effort in order 
to become a multi-cultural thinker. With other students, try to brainstorm some ways that you 
could take some action in this area. Ask for help from parents and teachers. (For example, if you 
have difficulty listing evidence for # IH, you could let your teachers know that you need 
opportunities to learn more about various cultures. ) 

5. Journal: Write out a statement on how you can develop yourself into a more tolerant, respectful 
and caring member of your family, community, nation, and world. Make a small card that you can 
carry with you as a reminder of your commitment to become a more tolerant, caring and sensitive 
individual. 
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Handout #35 
That Chinese Girl 

by 

RoAnne Elliott 



Hey Chinks ever thought of having an eye operation? Come here, I'll stretch out 
those eyes for you. You'll be able to see your egg rolls better! 

They're at it again. The kids in my class are shouting out those stupid insults to that Chinese girl 
who just came to our school. She just sits there. She doesn't say or do anything to defend herself. 
I guess she's scared. 

I feel sorry for her. that's why I never join in the laughter. My name is Jason. I'm black like most 
of the kids in my school. As far as I know this Chinese girl is the only one of her kind here. Tnat's 
probably why some kids like to tease her so much. 

My best buddy, Tyrone is one of the worst Every time he sees her he shouts, "Hey there goes that 
Chinese girl." Then he says something stupid about her looks, or he starts making silly sounding 
words to make fun of Chinese language, "ling-long, ding-dong" Of course everyone screams with 
laughter at that 

I usually just turn away and pretend not to hear. I told my dad about it He said I should just tell 
Tyrone to knock it off. I just nodded, but privately I was thinking, "Yeah, right Dad-easy for you 
to say!" 
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Handout #36 
Situations for Role Playing 



#1 A Jewish family moved into the neighborhood. You were there when a group of your friends 
and classmates planned to paint a big swastika on their front door in the middle of the night 

#2 A recent immigrant from Laos is in the grocery store. Your friends start making funny noises 
to imitate this person's speech. They get very loud and siDy. 

#3 Everyone in your theatre group is the same race. A person of a different race gives the best 
audition for the lead role in the play. Everyone rejects this person because they do not wish a 
person of a different race to have such an important a part in the play. 

#4 A woman in her 60's is an experienced cosmetics salesperson. She mterviewed for a job at 
your mom's store, but your mom told you she wanted only very young, beautiful women to work 
at the cosmetics counter. For that reason she would not consider the older woman*s application. 

#5 The new Biology teacher at your school uses a wheel chair, and has full use of only one of his 
arms. Your classmates worry this will not be a good teacher, and are planning to circulate a petition 
to inform the school administration that the^ object to having a teacher with disabilities, 

#6 The cheerleader advisor at your school wants the cheerleaders to have what she calls a 
'wholesome* look. Therefore she blocks participation by students who don't fit that image. She 
told you that she rejected one girl who did well in try-outs because she wore heavy make-up. 

#7 The community center holds classes for teens who want to earn a child-care certificate. When a 
boy showed up for the class, he was told that the class is for girls only, because girls are naturally 
better at caring for children. 
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Handout #37 
Here's What I Can Do 

School 

An example of intolerance at my school: 

5 ways that I can counter this intolerance: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Community 
An example of intolerance in my community: 

5 ways that I can counter this intolerance: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 



Underline the idea in each box that you think is the best idea. 

Make a * by the idea that would be the scariest, or most difficult for you to take. 

Write an X to show that the idea is one that you have tried before. 
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Handout #38 
What Do I See in the Mirror? 



A Multi-Cultural Self- Assessment 
(Am I ready and able to be a helper in a richly diverse world?) 



Here is a way to think about your own levels of tolerance. The process of completing this sheet 
let you know what things you need to do in order to help yourself develop a more mult-cultural 
way of thinking, seeing, and living. 

1. 1 like being aroimd people of different races and cultures. 

EVIDENCE: (example: I have many friends who are not of ray racial group.) 



n. I am respectful of others' uniqueness. 

EVIDENCE: (example: I avoid making fun of hair or clothing styles) 



ni. I am interested in learning about people whose cultures and lifeways differ from mine. 
EVIDENCE: 



IV. I am concerned that everyone is treated fairly. 
EVIDENCE: 



V. I have some information and interest in learning about how prejudice has hurt people, 

communities and nations. 

EVIDENCE: 



VI. I have strong feeling against racism, sexism, and all other forms of prejudice and 

discrimination. 

EVIDENCE: 

I4r; 
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SELECTED RESOURCES 
Age Appropriate Materials 



Amnesty International 2500 clubs in US schools; promotes implementation of human rights; 
Urgent Action letter writing campaign. Contact: Amnesty International, USA, 322 8th Ave, 
New York, NY 10001, 212-807-8400. 

A Child's Right: A Safe and Secure World a teaching module for upper elementary on 
the United Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child. Students "adopt" a child and through a 
series of activities explore the rights guaranteed their new friends by the convention. Contact: 
United Nations Association of Minnesota, 1929 S 5th St, Minneapolis, MN 55454, 612-333- 



Come to the United Nations, It's Your World (Poster) The UN Secretariat Building in 
full color with flags of various members; Contact: United Nations Publications, Sales Section, 
Room DC2-853, Dept 701, New York, NY 10017, 212-963-8302 (North America, L^tin 
America, Asia and the Pacific); United Nations Publications, Sales Section, Palais des Nations, 
1211 Geneva 10, Switzeriand, (22)7-34-60-11 Ext Bookshop (Europe, Africa,Middle East). 

Cross Cultural Communication Exchanges: Creating the Intercultural Classroom- 

A book written by and for educators on how to establish links and connect with students and 
teachers from other cultures; Contact: Minnesota Department of Education, Roger Wangan, 
Social Studies and International Education, 635 Capitol Square Bldg, 554 Cedar St, St. Paul, MN 
55101 (Enclose a self-addressed envelope). 

Harambee: The BooL Jlub for African-American Families and Friends a catalogue 
of novels, biographies, essays, history, art and more-all dealing with blacks and most written by 
blacks. Contact: Box 603, Wilton, Conn., 06897. 

International Development in a Global Contest a teaching module that guides students 
through an inquiry strategy that will help them see the developing world, and groups within the US 
experiencing development problems, through the eyes and experience of that population. Contact: 
United Nations Association of Minnesota, Mary Eileen Sorenson, 1929 S. 5th St, Minneapolis, 
MN 55454, 612-333-2824. 

In the Child's Best Interest A Primer (elementary level) on the UN Convention on the 
Rights of the Child, Third Edition, by Kay Castelle; Contact: Foster Parents Plan International, 
Defense for Children International-USA, 210 Forsyth St, New York, NY, 10002, 212-353-0951. 
(There are a number of Defense for Children International sections in countries outside the USA: 
Call/write New York Section for addresses. 

See Me, See My World Elementary teaching unit designed to increase understanding of the 
Third World through children's art from around the world; Contact: Foster Parents Plan, 155 
Plan Way, Warwick, RI, 02886, 1-800-556-7918. 

Skipping Stones A children's magazine that provides a place for children of diverse 
backgrounds from around the world to share their particular experiences and expressions; 
Contact: Skipping Stones/Aprovecho Institute, 80574 Hazelton Rd, Cottage Grove, Oregon, 
97424, USA, 503-942-9434. 

Understanding the United Nations A teaching module for grades 7-12 that introduces 
students to the importance of the UN through 10 lesson plans that teachers can readily integrate 
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into existing courses. Contact: United Nations Association of Minnesota, Mary Eileen 
Sorenson, 1929 S. 5th St Minneapolis, MN, 55454, 612-333-2824. 

UNICEF Classroom Materials, Films, Videos 333 East 38th St, New York, NY 10016, 
212-686-5522 

UNICEF Day (October 31) ^formation and materials on observing this day, including 
Halloween collection boxes; Contact: US Committee on UNICEF-United Nations Children's 
Fund, 333 East 38th St, New York, NY, 10016, 212«686;5522. 

UNICEF Halloween Boxes For the UNICEF Field office nearest you and the contact number 
for ordering UNICEF Halloween boxes. Contact: US Committee for UNICEF, 333 East 38ih 
St, New York, NY, 10016, 212-686-5522. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights: An Adaptation for Children- A book 
for children based on the 1948 document by Brazilian sociologist and children's book author, Ruth 
Rocha; Contact: United Nations Publication Services, United Nations Sales Section, Room 
DC2-853, Dept 701, New York, NY, 10017, 212-963-8302. 

World of Difference 15 S. 9th St, Suite 485, Minneapolis, MN, 55402, 612-349-2865. 



United Nations Materials 

Basic Facts About the United Nations A resource book that describes in summary form the 
basic workings of the United Nations; Contact: United Nations Association-USA, 485 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, NY, 100017-6104, 212-697-3232. 

Center for Human Rights New York Liaison Office Free booklets and posters on human 
rights m limited amounts; Books, journals on human rights. Human Rights Day, December 10. 
Contact: Center for Human Rights, Room S-2914, United Nations, New York, NY 10017. 

Charter of the United Nations 

Conv^ntii^n on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination 
Convention on the Elimination of Discrimination Against Women 
Convention on the Rights of the Child 

Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms of Intolerance and of Discrimination 
Based on Religion and Belief 

Forward Looking Strategies For the Advancement of Women to the Year 200 
Contact: United Nations Sales Section, Room DC2«853, Dept 701, New York, NY, 10017, 
212-963-8302. 

Issues Before the General Assembly of the United Nations An annual publication 
giving up-to-date information on issues addressed by the UN General Assembly; 
Contact: United Nations Association of the USA (UNA/USA), 485 Fifth AveNew 
York, NY, 10017, 212-697-3232. 

Immigrant and Refugee Children in the US Brochure describing the plight of immigrant 
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and refugee children in the USA; information on this and other activities concerning rights of 
immigrants and refugees available; Contact: Center for Human Rights and Constitutional Law, 
256 S Occidental Blvd, Los Angelos, California, 90057, 213-388-8693. 

UNESCO Free magazine, UNESCO Sources, contains short articles on education, science and 
culture. Contact: UNESCO, 7, Place de Fontenoy, 75700 Paris, France. 

UNESCO Films (catalogue) UNESCO Liaison Office, 2 United Nations Plaza, Suite 900, New 
York, NY 10017. 

UN Film and Video Catalogue UN Radio and Visual Service, Department of Public 
Informaaon, Rra S-845, United Nations, New York, NY, 10017212-963-6939. 

UNIPUB- Distributes publications from FAO, GATT, IAEA, ILO, IMO, UN, UNESCO, 
UNTTAR, UNU, WIPO and other international sources. Free catalogue. Contact: UNIPUB, 
10033-F King Highway, Lanham, MD, 20706-4391, MD: 301-419-7666; US: 800-233-0506. 

United Nations Association of the USA (UNAAJSA), 485 Fifth AveNew York, NY, 
10017, 212-697-3232. 

United Nations Bookshop, Room GA-32, New York, NY, 10017, 212-963-7680; 800-553- 
3210 

The United Nations in the Classsroom An information packet on recommended educational 
materials for elementary and secondary educators and reference material for high school libraries. 
Contact: United Nations Association of the USA (UNA-USA), 485 Fifth AveNew York, NY, 
10017, 212-697-3232. 

United Nations Sales Section (Free catalogue of UN publications)- Room DC2-853, Dept 
701, New York, NY, 10017, 212-963-8302. 

Women in Film (Catalogue) UN Non-Government Liaison Service, DC-2-1 1 16, United 
Nations, New York, NY 10017. 
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EVALUATION 



Your brief evaluation of this curriculum would be gready appreciated by its authors and publisher. 
Please send your comments to the address below. 

Title of curriculum used: 

Number of students taught: Grade level: . . — 

Course title used in: ^ . 

How used (eg. supplemental, with Model U.N., etc,): . 



Students comments: (If more space is needed, please attach.) 



Teacher comments: 



Strengths/Weaknesses of the curriculum: 



Suggestions for improvement: 



Other topics and issues for which you would like tu see teaching aids developed: 



Suggested format for these teaching aids (eg. video, software, etc.): 



Materials you have used to teach about the United Nations that you would recommend: 
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